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The Governor of Pennsylvania 
recently dedicated a replica of 
this, the world’s first drilled 
oil well, at historic Drake 
Well Park, in Titusville, 


























Pennsylvania. 











America’s Fountain of Strength! 


were MASS, alive with tremendous power 
and energy, slept undisturbed for centuries 
beneath the soil of Pennsylvania. A mass of black 
gold that held the promise of a new era of 
achievement . . . a new phase of world progress. 


On August 27, 1859, Col. Edwin L. Drake 
sank a shaft into the ground at Titusville, Pa. 
And with the world’s first drilled oil well, he 
tapped almost limitless resources for national 
prosperity. 

Industry, agriculture and transportation soon 
sought the benefits of this flowing treasure. All 
America became hungry for it. 


To feed this hunger, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company stretched the first pipe-line out of 





the oil fields of Pennsylvania. Stretched it across 
the barrier of rivers, mountains and rugged ter- 
rain to its refinery on the East Coast at Bayonne, 
New Jersey. Stretched it so that oil might 
become available to the Nation. 


That first pipe-line is typical of the pioneer- 
ing spirit behind Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company. And it lives today in Tide Water’s 
continuous research for still finer fuels . . . still 
more powerful gasoline . . . still more capable 
lubricants . . . than man has yet enjoyed. 


For we’re not content to offer the public a 
superlative product and say: “This is the best.” 
We believe the words should be: “This is the 
best . . . yet.” 


TIDE WATER 
sets ASSOCIATED 
Ol1L COMPANY 


World’s Largest Refiners of Pennsylvania Oils 
Makers of World-Famous Veedol Motor Oil 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


In our July 15 issue, in William Hurd 
Hillyer’s story on Arthur W. McCain, new 
president of the Chase National Bank, we 
introduced another new Forses series—“To- 
morrow’s LEApDERS”—designed to evaluate 
America’s outstanding younger executives, 
men scheduled to rank as the industrial 
leaders of the next 10 to 15 years or more. 

Reader response to this series has already 
been more than gratifying. It is with as 
much a sense of accomplishment as pleasure, 
therefore, that we are scheduling the second 
article in the series for our next issue, with 
an appraisal of Gwilym A. Price, chosen, 
at the age of 50, to head one of the nation’s 
giant industrials — Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Both senior and junior executives, as well 
as men a few rungs below on the ladder of 
achievement, should be interested not only 
in the story of Price’s climb to the top, but 
also in his management philosophy. 

Price’s “profile” is being prepared by 
Homer H. Shannon, one of our top-flight 
writers. Look for it in our August 15 issue, 


GOVERNMENT BY BUREAUCRACY { 


Another big management story scheduled 
to appear soon is Associate Editor Elmer M. 
Shankland’s provocative analysis of what 
looms as a distinct threat to the American 
free enterprise system: the growth of “gov- 
ernment by bureaucracy.” 

Called “Tue ‘FourtH’ Branco oF Gov- 
ERNMENT,” Shankland’s story reveals how 
the steady increase of “administrative ab- 
solutism” carries alarming implications for 
every business man, is in effect a revolu- 
tionary concept of government in that “for- 


merly, government was carried on according ° 


to the law; this is now being translated into 
‘what the Government does is law’.” 

The article traces, clearly and cogently, 
the growth of this mode of thought and 
analyzes its implications. Forthright and 
factual, it deals fearlessly with a problem 
of vital interest to every business man in- 
terested in preserving the framework within 
which free enterprise can function. 


COMING SOON 


Is your company geared to face the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow? 

Cy Norton, one of our Regular Contribut- 
ing Editors, will help you discover the an- 
swer to this all-important question in an 
early issue, in his story, “CHeck List FOR 
MANAGEMENT.” Covering every phase of 
company organization, from production to 
sales, Norton ‘has prepared a comprehensive 
check list of the things management should 
be doing in order to get the jump on to- 
morrow’s competition. And every word of it 
is “must” reading. 

Other features scheduled for an early ap- 
pearance: ““Tartor-Mape’ Executives,” the 
story of a training program for top manage- 
ment men; “Burtpinc A BETTER House 
Orcan,” “Your FoREMAN AND THE UNION” 
and many others. 
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P.... and future opportunities in California 
command the interest of executives throughout the 
country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 
in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 
fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4RESOURCES OVER 5)4 BILLION DOLLARS > 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYST82 ASSOCIATION 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 


BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Encouraging: 80%, of veterans now en. 
ployed. 


Primary results reveal that isolation. 
ism is dead. 


Also that “Southern traditions” are 
falling. 


Consumers once aroused—now indi. 
cated by strikes of housewives against 
rising prices—will be difficult to 
placate. 


Many retailers are now worrying over 
getting stuck with high-cost merchan- 
dise. 


The Jeep is “going to town” during 
the automobile famine. 


The housing situation is getting worse, 


Why? Wyatt? 


The mail order business is looking up, 
an indication that consumer pipelines 
are filling up. 


Statesmanship: Vandenberg. Politi. 
cian: May. 


When will coal mines be returned to 
their owners? 


Worst fears of OPAers not realized. 


Expect British to proceed cautiously in 
spending their loan. 


A new note in N. Y. City newspaper 
headlines: “Accommodations Avail- 


able in Hotels.” 


Federal payrolls have dropped $13; 
000,000,000—on annual rate basis— 
since VJ-Day. Lots of room for more 
dropping. 


Company pension plans may soon be 
affected by union drives against com 
pulsory retirement. 


Another slap at management: the gov 
ernment-union agreement  coverilg 
mine supervisory workers. 


Encouraging: termination of deficit’ 


financing by the Federal Government. 


Significant: many industrial areas 4 
beginning to suffer from manpower short 
ages. 
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READERS SAY 


EXCELLENT, BUT— 

Forbes is,’on the whole, an excellent mag- 
azine. It has often provided me with valuable 
business information and hints. Unlike many 
magazines, I can always find something in 
its pages that I can use constructively, in 
my personal life as well as my business. 

Some of your personality stories, however, 
smack a bit too much of the old Horatio 
Alger type—K. Wittys, New Haven, Conn. 


THE OPEN SHOP 


I read your “Fact anp COMMENT” in the 
July-1 issue with great interest. The only 
way we can get labor back to a production 
basis is to have him know he will have to 
produce to hold his job. The open shop 
would be the answer. 

Every man has a right to work under the 
Bill of Rights. If he can sell himself he has 
a right to the job, but the union will give 
him a clearance only if their membership is 
used up. 

What are we going to do about it? Noth- 
ing, until we can do away with our politi- 
cally packed Supreme Court. It would be 
utter folly to ask the Supreme Court to 
reverse their decision on a closed shop, 
which we all know is unconstitutional.— 
I. M. Wexts, president, Spears-Wells Ma- 
chinery Co., Oakland, Calif. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Allow me to congratulate you on the article 
“CracK-Up 1n Wuite Cotitar Morate,” in 
the July 1 Forses. This is the class that 
organizations depend on to fight their battles, 
work overtime without compensation, skimp 
and save for “The Company” and furnish 
most of the constructive ideas that build 
business. 

I have yet to see one company that gave 
this non-organized group an equivalent raise 
when the organized employees demanded 
and got raises. Right or wrong, when the 
foremen and this class of employees see oth- 
ers advanced while they stand still it’s no 
wonder they are forming their own unions 
and, what’s worse, limiting the efficiency of 
the best to the levels of the worst.—SuMNER 
S. Smitx, Washington, D. C. 


PIECEWORK 


A suggested solution to the lack of in- 
centive and productivity of labor, mentioned 
in a July issue article, “HEADED FoR GRAVE 
TrousLe—Un ess,” might be to follow the 
example of many barber shops, box factories 
and automobile dealers, and pay the men 
on a piecework or commission basis.—D. P. 
Atiee, Dallas, Texas. 


PRICE CONTROL 

As one of your readers, may I say that I 
think Forses is definitely mistaken in your 
expressed views regarding OPA. To all 
Practical purposes OPA is now dead and 
should be promptly and finally buried along 
with subsidies and all artificial price con- 
trols by Federal bureaucrats. 

We want either a free country or not. If 
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. ANNUAL REPORT of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 
1945, presented an accurate statistical picture of the opera- 
tions of the world’s leading rubber company. Yet in a sense, such 
a report is woefully incomplete: 


How, for instance, can statistics evaluate the achievements in 
synthetics and plastics of the modern Goodyear Research Laboratory? 


What value should be placed on the Goodyear “Ideal” ... to 
produce more and better products at prices which people every- 
where can afford to pay? Yet that ideal has been responsible for 
Goodyear leadership in rubber for almost a quarter of a century. 


Nor are Goodyear “Opportunities” listed . . . although, through 
opportunities, Goodyear attracts the younger men whose efforts 
keep this leading rubber company ever young. Goodyear “oppor- 
tunity” repeatedly opens new markets, and brings profits and 
independence to thousands of distributors and dealers. 


Foresight’, too, is missing; yet only foresight could have earned 
for Goodyear its reputation as “the Greatest Name in Rubber”. 


Nor can “Diversification” be underestimated . . . with Goodyear 
now contributing to such varied enterprises as transportation, 
food packaging, clothing, farming, metal fabrication, mining as 
well as widely varied manufacturing operations. 


But one liability was also omitted from the report . . . the debt 
we owe the public. For by their acceptance of Goodyear products, 
we have become their debtors, honor-bound to respect and repay 
the confidence that could only have come from years of satisfac- 


tory and dependable service. 
7” * 


Perhaps these “hidden assets”’ and this “‘liability” are not easily 
appraised in an audited report. But they were largely responsible for 
Goodyear's record-breakin, peacetime sales in the first quarter of 1946. 


GOODFSYVEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















Every day 


1s March 15 MN... 


atid 


To the general public, Garson’s 
date with Gable may be much more 
significant than the tax collector’s 
—though one movie goer in two 
now pays income taxes. But for the 
business man, more concerned with 
reality than romance, every day is 
March 15th! Complex corporation 
income tax, social security, state, 
city, county, payroll, workman’s 
compensation, and township taxes 


are a year round problem. 


Tae mysterious maze of taxes, 


the miles of fill-in forms are made 
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clear by the modern accountant... 
who points out proper deductions 
or additions ...interprets complex 
regulations and requirements... 
aids business to comply with the 
law, not to circumvent it... usually 
saves more than his stipend. Base 
of the accountant’s work is daily 
and monthly data—comprehensive, 
current, quickly available. 

The McBee Company is not an 
accounting firm, but its products 
and methods, plus forty years of 
experience helps to provide the 


accountant with fresh facts faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 











organized labor is to have full control of 
the country the sooner we settle the issue 
the better. It is time to fire all non-essential] 
bureaucrats and give the country back to 
the people who made it what it is.—E, |, 
JuLien, President, The First National Bank, 
Riverdale, Cal. 


UNIONISM 

In your editorial of July first you say: 
“Unionism is mainly responsible.” I cannot 
agree with you in principle. Who is re. 
sponsible for Unions and Unionism? Capital 
and Management have always connived and 
legislated not for the employee’s welfare or 
public. 

Now when employees organize and try to 
get protection through lawful methods, there 
is a bitter onslaught on tactics, which are 
the same methods that have been used from 
the beginning by Capital and Management 
in subjecting employees.—H. A. Barr, Phil. 
adelphia, Pa. 


MISTAKE SERIES 


Yes, we would appreciate receiving a copy 
of the popular series of articles on “My 
Biccest Mistake.” It was with regret that 
we read of your intention to discontinue 
this column. 

Wish to express our thanks and appre- 
ciation for the privilege of being able to 
subscribe to a magazine such as yours that 
provides services beyond those of the con- 
ventional type of magazine——Henry M. 
Senr, Kenmore, N. Y. 


IN THE KNOW 

I have certainly enjoyed your magazine 
during the past three years, and only wish 
there were more of its kind on the market. 
During these times more people should read 
Forbes and really know what’s taking place 
in this country—W. O. Dickinson, Helena, 
Mont. 


TIMELY 


You are to be heartily commended for 
your timely article appearing June 15th: 
“LittteE MEN PREFER LITTLENESS, BUT.” Let 
us all put our “shoulder to the wheel” and 
endeavor to build more, better and _ larger 
U.S. enterprises. That is the only way that 
we will be able to continue to help all the 
world.—Harvey J. Carty, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


TOO BIG? 

In reference to your editorial comment in 
July 15 issue about the man who gave up 
his business, isn’t it just as much the fault 
men themselves as it is the 
unions and government? The unions wouldn't 
have risen to such an important position in 
our economy if there hadn’t been some 
reason. It is too bad that the combination of 
the above is throttling individual initiative 
and discouraging new businesses, for, as you 
point out, gigantic concentration of industry 
calls for new and better controls of these 
octupuses. For there is no rhyme nor 
reason that a few heads of giant concerns 
should have such power over the country. 
They have it now, in spite of the New Deal. 
—J. R. Kenpatr, New Britain, Conn. 
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In the months just ahead, the same forces of business that worked to explode the 
Government's economic bottleneck of OPA=brand control will be laboring with equal 
fervor to make free-enterprise "controls" of competition and production beat back 
further inflationary increases. 











FARM PRICES, and their reflected effects on FOOD PRICES, will remain sorest spot 
for business just as for OPA... Farmer rebellion stemmed largely from better deal 
unions won since VJ=-Day, but now the unorganized farm population is learning the hard 
way that squeezing the neck of the proverbial goose is not the way to get more gold 
eggs - - » Consumers can and will show their teeth via voluntary rationing--NOT a 
buyers’ strike (folks won't starve), but a buyers’ slow-—down. 





UNION FRONT is where the tighten-your-belt campaigns will go best... Wage demands, 
too, are coming thicker & faster... Present top strategy of AFL is to wait a few 
months, probably till end of year, to turn on heat for raises... CIO won't accept 
this as "policy" and rank-&-file locals all over will be hard to hold in line but 
there's a good chance that serious labor trouble will be averted until after November 
elections. 








HIGHER RANGE OF PRICES, all along the line, is inevitable result. Averaging the 
Washington consensus, today's outlook for balance of '46 on increases is-=-business 
costs, up 12% . . . commodity prices, up 20%... average food prices, up 15%... 
cost of living, up 10%... profits generally, slightly lower. 











Severe labor shortage this fall is the present expectation of most Gov't econo- 
mists. They're amazed at industry's record of absorbing discharged vets at a 
million-per-month rate (5 out of 6 ex-service men have jobs or are in school). 





MANPOWER estimates, as revised: (1) immediate need for 1,000,000 men in construc- 
tion and building materials . .. (2) vast expansion in jobs in retail services and 
trades . . . (3) more hiring, but at a slower rate, for work in factories. 


Talk of raising taxes in '47, including restoration of excess profits levies, is 
discounted by Congressional leaders as part of the Administration's "save OPA" drive 
- « « Probabilities point the other way for heavy pressure on Snyder & Co. to cut 
levies next year--and not just "token cuts" either. ? 











LONG-RANGE tax reduction program is 1947 objective of Finance Chairman George, by 
far the most influential tax man in Congress. It would start with modest cuts from 
wartime rates next year, provide progressively greater reduction in '48 and ‘49, and 
"promise" stable tax rates for next 4-or-5 years. Purpose is to remove the biggest 
Single stumbling block to free-enterprise expansion: tax uncertainty. 











ECONOMY in Gov't programs, constructive antidote for inflation, is making real 
headway and strengthens prospects for tax relief. Based on forecasts of high pros- 
perity and full employment, Budget Bureau is cutting low priority (Continued on page 9) 
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CONSTRUCTION With about one-third of the total of new dwelling units now begun under the 
emergency housing program, officials are more hopeful of reaching their 
goal of 1,200,000 starts before the year's end... . Despite the fact that 50% of new con- 
struction authorized so far has been for homes selling under $7,500 or renting under $60 a 
month, indications are that prices are still too high for veterans to meet. .. . Con- 
struction of more rental housing must continue to be emphasized. So far, less than one- 
third of new authorizations are for rental units, in which veterans are most interested. 





FINANCE Bankers are fearful of socialization. With 36 governmental agencies reported 
to be making loans to farmers, businesses and individuals, they point to the 
RFC's latest blanket guarantee as another milestone in this trend. And with the Department 
of Commerce engaged in-a controversy with RFC as to which will do the lending job for 
small business, it's likely there will be further competition from government, and a 


. consequent breakdown in normal banking functions. 


PETROLEUM A narrowing margin of profit in the oil industry is turning researchers' 
attention to the hitherto neglected problem of elimination of enormous 
hidden losses caused by corrosion. It's the source of greater monetary losses than 
fire and flood together. Oil men now realize that corrosion costs involve more than 
equipment alone, necessitate revisions in research programs. While on the subject of 


research, watch for some interesting results as the industry's agricultural develop- 
ment program gets under way. 


STEEL The industry faces the prospect of curtailment of output due to acute shortages of 

scrap. Reasons: With only a few weeks' supply on hand, operators claim that 
Sizable amounts of scrap are being withheld by some sources, pending final decision on 
OPA. Moreover, industries which usually generate scrap have been operating at low levels, 
while war material surplus has not become available in large quantities. Remedy: The CPA 
and WAS will make every effort to channel available supplies to steel mills, will step up 
Salvage of surplus military items. 


RAILROADS Research and technological advances are confidently looked to by railroad 
men to help the roads continue to play an important role in our transporta- 
tion future. However, much more is needed. A larger volume of business, higher freight 
rates and improvements in the art of railroading are imperative if the carriers are to 
maintain their credit position in the face of rising labor and material costs. 


RUBBER There's no longer doubt as to whether the industry will have sufficient supplies 

of raw material to maintain its record output, according to one authority. 
Though overall rubber production is running about 40% above peacetime heights, it's 
expected that synthetic production, plus imports, will provide enough rubber for an 
estimated consumption of 1,000,000 tons in 1946... . The tire famine is about ended--there 
should be enough for everybody by the year's end, according to dealers. However, they 
emphasize the need for continuing conservation, pointing out that a record 8,000,000 
tires may be junked during the Summer months. Moreover, a shortage of such items as tex- 
tiles or steel bead=-wire could easily disrupt production schedules. 
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AVIATION Trans-hemispheric aerial com- 
muter service is in the offing: 
Development of the proposed air trans- 
portation System between U. S. and Latin 
America means that mass transportation 
petween two continents will be possible for 
the first time. Significant: The airlines 
are now planning to carry an cstimated load 
of 2 million passengers, 30 million pounds 
of freight annually between the Northern 
and Southern halves of this hemisphere. 
.. « Watch the nation's air freight ser- 
vice soar to new heights. The rapid and 
successful growth of all-cargo unscheduled 
operations is forcing established airlines 
to pay more attention to this phase of busi- 
ness. Shipments are expected to be sim- 
plified by such improvements as stream- 
lined freight tariffs, new types of docu- 
ments eliminating much paperwork. 


AUTOMOTIVE We can expect continued ups 
and downs in automobile pro- 
duction as shortages in raw materials, 
parts and equipment remain as controlling 
factors. With the first six month's output 
only about one-fourth of expectations, the 
present seller's market will continue in- 
definitely. Future headache: If and when 
production begins to soar, the manpower 
situation is likely to become acute. 


COMMUNICATIONS Watch for expansion of 
television broadcasting-- 
cameras and other studio and field equip- 
ment are reported to be in quantity produc- 
tion, with some deliveries already being 
made. . . » Newspapers of the air? This may 
become a standard service for air passen- 
gers as the result of a successful experi- 
ment with production of a four-column 
paper through the use of airborne fac- 
Simile on commercial airliners. 





FARM EQUIPMENT Significant: An indica- 
tion of the extent to 
which agriculture is mechanized is the 
annual half billion dollar business con- 
ducted by dealers in the servicing of 
tractors and farm machinery. .. . With 
an estimated 500,000 tractors ready for 
the junk-pile, manufacturers face the 
highest replacement need in history. 
Hampered up to now by work stoppages, 
material shortages and scarcities of com- 
ponent parts, they have not been able to 
take advantage of wartime increases in 
plant production capacity. 
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Washington Preview 


{Continued from page 7) 


projects, postponing expansion in Gov't 
activities, limiting Federal construction 
to "vital needs". 


Republican party strategists are wor- 
ried that too many GOP voters are looking 
too far ahead--to '48--and overlooking 
the importance of Congressional elections 
only 3 months away... Party line in 
coming weeks will be to put across need 
for taking Congress control away from 
Democrats=--as a prelude to unseating 
Truman when the time comes. 











Shipping delays will harass business 
more than ever this fall. Box cars, par= 
ticularly during peak traffic period of 
Sept.-Oct., will be scarcer than any time 
during the war. Urging prompt unloading 
is abou* all Gov't or railroads can do. 
Reasons for new crisis: 

(a) Cars wearing out faster than they 
can be replaced. 

Freight volume exceeding wartime 
records. . 
5-day week. 








(b) 

(c) 

Fewer occupational deferments will be 
allowed when draft calls are stepped up 
next month... Farm workers remain exempt 
- - - Few industrial. employees under 30 can 
meet the standard of being "indispensable 
and irreplaceable ...How many young non- 
fathers business will lose to the Army 
depends on success of present recruiting 
drive. 











Army's new preparedness blueprint is 
worth study now... Plans call for organ- 
izing technical service units within 
industrial plants--communications, rail- 
roads, automotive,chemicals, engineering 
and trucking... Object is to let industry 
know what would be expected of it--and 
its men=--in time of emergency; also to 
provide the Army with a complete up-to-the-~- 
minute "inventory" of technical skills and 


resources. 


Washington News Bureau. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


act a _ BY THE EDITORS 
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Why No “Worker Loyalty”? 

In a time of war, when powerful enemies threatened all 
the things we most prized, average Americans would have 
taken it for granted that our Armed Forces could count on 
the all-out loyalty and fervent support of citizens called 
to the colors. But despite overwhelming premises to back 
this feeling, the Services devoted unending time and some 
of their best brains to the task of systematically indoc- 
trinating all ranks on the whats and whys of this conflict 
and the vital importance of every individual’s part in it. 

When a soldier attacked through enemy bullets in for- 
eign lands he did so with the conviction he was fighting 
as a member of “the best damn company in the best damn 
battalion of the best damn division of the world’s best 
damn army.” ; 

With every compelling reason to presuppose their men’s 
loyalty and understanding, with all time possible needed 
to train them as fighters, the Armed Forces still felt in- 
doctrination on “whys” was essential. 

Contrast that approach with the attitude of many—far 
too many—leading industrialists who still have a naive 
belief that workers automatically owe and should extend 
their employer unquestioned 
loyalty in all matters. They are 
hurt and bewildered when em- 
ployees don’t seem to appre- 
ciate that their well-being is 
dependent on company pros- 
perity. They lament the passing 
of “the good old days” when 
a worker’s regard for his boss 
and his company was supposed 
to be something akin to the 
traditional devotion which old 
Southern “mammies” invaria- 
bly displayed to their planta- 
tion families. 

A few days ago, a major cor- 
poration executive made this 
remark in the course of a con- 
versation: “In the last few 
years my faith in our workers’ 
loyalty has been shattered. My 
regard for them hasn’t changed; 
the mutual gains from com- 
pany-worker association have 
changed only for the betterment 
of employees; so then why 
don’t they have the same faith, 
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B. C. Forbes as he boarded plane for Europe. See 
page 33 for his first-hand report on economic condi- 
tions in Britain. 


and loyalty to their company as in the past? Why don’t 
they appreciate their stake in our success? Why do they 
swallow completely the line of every organizer and agitator 
from outside who tells them management is swindling and 
exploiting them?” 

Why? 

For one thing, look at the way labor leaders through 
the labor press and in speeches pound away at wage- 
earners with distortions and half-truths. Read “BEHIND 
THE LaBor SCENE” (page 36) for an idea of the indoc- 
trination Unions steadily feed their followers. 

Then consider your own company’s “worker indoctrina- 
tion.” Too often management, because it has provided a 
fancy washroom and sends flowers when a factory hand’s 
wife is sick, presumes these gestures take the place of an 
over-all intelligent attempt to sell—and keep selling—all 
ranks from junior executives to apprentices on the mutual 
stake every one of them has in the company’s success, and 
in the sound functioning of free enterprise. 

The heart of any industrial relations program isn’t 
merely providing bats, balls and a golf course as the piece 
de resistance; it isn‘t shiny one-shot propaganda posters 
and mailings. It’s day in and 
day out selling, educating 
workers so that they understand 
what makes things tick, so that 
they understand why all benefit 
from mutual respect and com- 
pany success. 

“Soft soap” in the form of 
friendly gestures to the work- 
er’s family and pretty speeches 
on the glories of our American 
Way of Life won’t begin to do 
the job; a straight-forward, 
repeated explanation, indoctri- 
nation in elementary economics 
is needed if employees all down 
the line are to understand why 
they benefit when the company 
benefits. 

If you can tell your Board 
of Directors or sympathetic 
friends why your company de- 
serves worker loyalty, why 
don’t you tell the workers— 
often, in many ways, in lan- 
guage they can understand? 

—Maicotm FOorseEs. 
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Asset or Liability ? 


Forses has long pioneered on behalf of America’s 
physically handicapped workers. Happily, an encouraging 
percentage of industrial firms has also taken up the cud- 
gels for these less fortunate workers, and with overwhelm- 
ingly favorable results. For, in general, the disabled have 
not only proven themselves the equal of normal employees, 
but, in many cases, have even surpassed them 
tivity and efficiency. 

Today, business has a greater duty to its disabled work- 
ers than ever before, for their numbers have been swollen 
enormously as a result of the war. Two million, five hun- 
dred thousand disabled or handicapped ex-service men 
have now been added to their ranks. Properly rehabili- 


tated, these men can be a vital asset, rather than a drain, 
to our economy. 


in produc- 


Every individual, every community, every business, has 
a moral, economic and social duty to these men. Here, in 
addition to aiding them to obtain jobs wherever possible, 
is one way in which everyone can help: Through dis- 
ability compensation, the Veterans Administration is en- 
deavoring to make amends for whatever loss in earning 
capacity some of these wounded héroes have suffered. But 
these benefits, as well as others such as vocational train- 
ing, are available only to veterans who comply strictly 
with all the technical and legal requirements of the laws 
involved. 

The burden of proof of entitlement to the benefits is 
entirely upon the veteran, a burden difficult to support 
without the direct, personalized assistance provided by the 
Disabled American Veterans organization, with the co- 
operation of the Veterans Administration. The aim of 
these groups is to help disabled veterans in the prosecu- 
tion of their just claims for compensation and give them 
assistance in hospitalization, vocational guidance and job 
placement. 

The help of every individual, every business, is needed 
to finance the maintenance and expansion of this nation- 
wide service.-CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


* 


Fear breeds failure. 
* 


Economics of Production 


Basic elements underlying cost-of-production are the 
work and wear factors contributing to the depreciation 
and obsolescence of the machine used to produce goods. 

Common practice is to extend depreciation of a machine 
over the period of its useful life. This procedure is en- 
couraged by the Government, for it bases its depreciation 
schedule ratings for tax purposes upon the continuing use 
of the machine. In many instances, however, depreciation 
is carried: out far beyond the efficient operating life of the 
machine, even to the point of obsolescence—where it no 
longer produces at a profit. 

The bulk of the machines in operation today represent 
pre-war purchases and wartime acquisitions. They have 
been operated, in the main, in three shifts, 24 hours a day, 
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in order to meet the requirements of production schedule 
geared to a global war. The rate of depreciation, therefore, 
has been speeded up beyond normal calculations, Ag 4 
result, former schedules of depreciation rates may not 
reflect current operating facts. 

That is why an analysis of cost-of-production factors 
must take into account new rates of depreciation, a new 
policy of obsolescence, Perhaps a shift in customary em. 
phasis from depreciation to obsolescence during this 
transition period would be well worth considering. For g 
high rate of efficiency in operation cannot be maintained 
unless the machine used is capable of producing with the 
profit ratio expected of it. 

There is no ready answer to the question of how long a 
machine lives. Each manufacturer must review his equip. 
ment in order to determine whether or not he is getting 
the most efficient production from it. Further, new devel. 
opments in machines will make it imperative that he give 
serious consideration to a re-evaluation of this problem, 
For his machines are responsible for raising or decreasing 
his costs of production. 

It’s up to him to decide whether or not he can afford 
the luxury of maintaining a pre-war depreciation schedule, 
whether or not he can maintain his competitive position, 


—ELMER M. SHANKLAND, 
* 


Self-pity is suicidal. 
* 


A Challenge to Management 


Whether we like it or not, big business today is on trial. 
Regardless of its achievements in boosting American living 


. standards to unprecedented heights, and its astounding 


production record during the war, in the minds of millions 
of Americans big business has still to justify itself, its 
motives and its aims. For example, one recent survey re- 
veals the startling fact that more than 50% of the public 
are in favor of the Government determining what is a fair 
profit for management. 

Here is a challenge, and an opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity for business to take up the tool of public relations 
and shape it into a more effective medium for the expres- 
sion of its basic aims and policies. Fortunately, there is 
already a growing tendency among many companies to 
raise public relations from the status of a business step- 
child to that of a respected and valuable member of the 
corporate family. This is a healthy and encouraging trend. 
But it is not enough. 

Business today faces the most important job in its his- 
tory. It must adopt a long-range program designed to con- 
vince the American people of the advantages of the free 
enterprise system. It must show the public clearly just 
what it is doing in the way of providing full employment, 
improving labor relations, raising living standards—ip 
providing a more abundant life than any totalitarian sy 
tem can offer. And it must demonstrate, clearly and ¢- 
fectively, exactly where it stands—and what it is doing— 
on economic and social questions that directly affect the 
national welfare.—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
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Quality lubricants 
—where and when 
you want them! 
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Communism and Your 


Labor Relations 
By WILLIAM J. CASEY a 


RE Communists and their fellow 
travelers active in your com- 
pany? Do you have trustworthy 

procedures for identifying such em- 
ployees, as distinguished from legiti- 
mate trade unionists? What special 
problems are involved in negotiating 
a contract with a Communist-controlled 
union? Most important, how can they 
be solved? 

In view of Communism’s greatly 
expanded influence in American indus- 
try, these are questions every employer 
should ask himself today. 

Whether or not your company en- 
joys stable employee relations may 
depend on the presence or absence of 
the Communist influence. Thus it is 
important for the executive handling 
labor relations both to master the art 
vf identifying this influence and to 
know what to do about it. 

Too many executives fail to appre- 
ciate the immediate and practical im- 
portance of a detailed program for 
dealing with the Communist issue. 
For one thing, many of them have 
never met a Communist—and wouldn’t 
know it if they did. They have about 
as much understanding of who he is 
and what his objectives are as is con- 
veyed by a cartoon in your favorite 
newspaper. 

Actually, the number of enrolled 
members in the American Communist 
Party is small. Only the Party knows 
exactly how many. But their potency 





Wituram J. Casey returned to the U. S. 
last Fall after two years overseas as one of 
the top officers of the Office of Strategic 
Services. He is now Chairman of the Board 
of °Editors at the Research Institute of 
America. 
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far outstrips their numbers—especially 
in the field of labor relations. Adepts 
at subterfuge, Communists play a de- 
vious and often decisive role in many 
of the labor disputes plaguing the 
country. 

In dealing with Communists, the 
most important thing to keep in mind 
is that they are Communists in a more 
deep-seated sense than they are union 
members or employees. Communism 
is their first loyalty. Anything goes as 
long as it advances the long-range 
Communist program. It follows that 
wage or other demands of a Commun- 
ist-controlled union are only tactics, 


—_" 
International 


ists and their activities. The Commun. 
ist agitator is not easily spotted. He is 
trained in the art of camouflage and 
knows that the minority he heads 
would have little chance of wielding 
decisive power if it worked in the 
open. Secrecy is deep-rooted both by 
tradition and necessity. 

The best place to get acquainted 
with the Communist is in the columns 
of the Daily Worker, the Party’s off- 
cial organ. Here, too, is the surest and 
quickest means of keeping informed 
on the latest contortions of the Party 
“line.” The Party line comes right 
from the top, and is the current ex- 





Too little noted by most employers, Communism is exercising 


a growing but subtle influence over the minds of many 


American workers. Here’s how to recognize and combat it 





never ends in themselves. 

Communist leadership may cal 
strikes for political or other reasons— 
reasons which may not appear on the 
surface. The main goal of the non- 
Communist union leader is to secure 
the greatest possible economic benefits 
for his members. Stable relations with 
management frequently further this 
purpose. But because the Communist 
has other primary objectives, Com- 
munist tactics may not only interfere 
with stable relations but may actually 
be designed for that purpose. 

One of the first things which the 
executive in charge of employee rela- 
tions must do is rid himself of povular 
misconceptions concerning Commun- 


pression of policies believed to be most 
effective in furthering the cause of 
Communism. 

From the time Germany attacked 
Russia until about a year ago, Com- 
munists were the strongest defenders 
of labor’s “no strike” pledge in this 
country. Under the revised party line, 
signalized by the replacement of Earl 
Browder by William Z. Foster as head 
of the American Communist Party, 
they are once again the irreconcilables 
in the labor movement, and anything 
which will embarrass business and 
management becomes Communist 
strategy. Here, then, are some sugges 
tions to follow in combating _ this 
strategy. 
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4, While the Wagner Act forbids 
» employer from interfering in 
jon affairs, there is nothing illegal 
the adoption of certain policies 
than others, if he determines 
t he is dealing with a Communist- 
trolled or influenced union. How- 
ver he should be careful about charac- 
izing a union or its members as 
smmunist.” This has been done so 
ften and so loosely that, as a practical 
" patter, it is almost sure to boomerang. 
Further, in some states, the epithet is 
belous per se, unless it can be proven. 
9. If there are Communist leaders 
















tional union may help. The appeal 
should indicate that you are still in- 
terested in bargaining collectively with 
your employees and are willing to bar- 
gain directly with the international. 
If it is a union strongly led from the 
top, this may produce results. In any 
event, it will be an asset in dealing 
with the NLRB. 

8. The political strike is one of the 
weapons of the Communist-controlled 
union. For this reason it is of par- 
ticular importance that you insist on 
“no strike” clauses in bargaining with 
such a union. And in drafting anti- 





LABOR RELATIONS 


strike provisions, remember that they 
are valueless unless penalties for viola- 
tion are set up—penalties on the union 
treasury or against workers who par- 
ticipate in strikes. 

9. When dealing with a Communist- 
controlled union, give particular atten- 
tion to clauses covering: (a) manage- 
ment prerogatives, including provisions 
allowing for union participation in or 
review of managerial decisions; (b) 
union security and company security; 
(c) grievance procedure; (d) incen- 
tive plans subject to union consulta- 


(Continued on page 31) 










: your organization, there is no point 
a trying to gain their good graces by 
enerosity, since any concessions you 


| make will only serve as a new starting- 
4 


point for further demands. If you are 


up against a Communist-led group, be 
nun- as tactful as possible in opposing ex- 
le is treme demands, while employing to 
and | the full the entire arsenal of sound 
eads labor relations techniques. Remember 
ding that you must constantly sell your em- 
the ployees on your own fairness and on 
h by the advantages you offer. 
LABOR RELATIONS EXPERT * 
inted 3. Every employer who has the 
—_— Communist problem or the threat of 
offi it should have the services of a labor 
and relations specialist thoroughly familiar 
rmed with all phases of the labor movement. 
arty 4, Day-to-day personnel work should 
right Ff not overlook the importance of identi- 
tex: — fying job applicants who are sure to 
an reflect the divided loyalties inherent in 
. membership in the Communist Party. 
ing | ‘This must be distinguished from dis- 
iny criminating against union people in 
hiring, which is forbidden by the Wag- 
xt it ner Act. 
5. Accumulation of employee griev- 
ances is an invitation to trouble. 
most # Settle all grievances as quickly as pos- 
eof F sible, and keep employees fully in- 
formed as to steps taken and future 
cked plans. 
vom 6. If a Communisi group is attempt- 
ders ing to capture control of a union with 
this which you deal, a tough management 
line, policy toward the non-Communist 
Earl leaders may drive employees into the 
head Communist camp. Therefore, examine 
arty, § carefully all details of your collective 
ables bargaining policies to make certain 
hing at you are not providing the Com- 
and munist element with ammunition. 
unist 7. In some cases, where a local is 
Communist-dominated and is making 





true collective bargaining difficult or 
impossible, an appeal to the: interna- 
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9 Ways to Spot a Communist 


Because of their extreme secrecy, there is no infallible test of who is 
and who is not a Communist. There are, however, many clues which 
can add up to certainty. Here are the most practical: 


1. Records of union leaders or groups often indicate whether they 
tally with major shifts in the Party line. 


2. Attitudes toward anti-Communist union leaders may be a clue. 
Communist unions may be expected to attack men such as Emil Riev, 
head of Textile Workers’ Union of America; Samuel Wolchock, 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees; and David Dubinsky, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 


3. Communists strive for union jobs such as executive secretary, 
educational director, publications editor, legislative representative. If 
these positions are held by men who consistently follow the Party 
line it’s reasonable to believe the union Communist-influenced. 


4. If Communist influence is strong, the union publication will 
almost certainly reflect the Party line. A careful comparison with the 
Daily Worker over a considerable period will reveal any systematic 
pattern. 


5. Note which unions or locals consistently receive sympathetic 
treatment in the Daily Worker columns. For whom does the paper 
campaign in union elections? Which unions does it call “progressive”? 


6. Campaign material used in local or plant elections may be a 
clue. If one side drags in purely political or extra-union issues, that 
may indicate a Communist-led group. 


7. Violence of utterance and unreasonable criticism of working 
conditions are part of Communist technique. Communists are free 
with such labels as “Fascism,” for example. Other terms more or less 
peculiar to their vocabulary include “Trotskyite,” “capitalist contra- 
diction,” “dialectic,” “deviationist,” “revisionist,” “mass base.” 


8. Watch local union papers for resolutions dealing with political 
and international issues. Compare them with similar reports in the 


Daily Worker. 


9. Note whether your union leaders appear frequently at political 
rallies, mass meetings and other events along with known Communists, 
fellow travelers and sympathizers. And note the causes to which the 
union contributes and the agency through which the contribution is 
made. Does it sell tickets to its members for events supporting Com- 
munist causes? 
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..» kn Service Stations 


By THE EDITORS 


. ROBABLY the most significant 
fact about the post-war service 
station is that, instead of continu- 

ing to be merely a dispenser of gaso- 
line, oil and service, it is emerging as 
a retail business, in which success will 
depend largely upon efficient operating 
methods and merchandising skill. In 
the words of a Socony-Vacuum Co. 
official: 

“It takes a business man, a merchan- 
diser, to operate a service station suc- 
cessfully today. Just being a mechanic 
or a ‘grease-monkey’ is no longer 
enough.” 

There are substantial opportunities 
in the business for those with ambition, 
initiative and a capacity for hard work. 
And, for the man with sufficient capital 
to invest, it is a business that lends 
itself readily to expansion. But though 
its profit potentialities are excellent, 
don’t be deceived into thinking it’s a 
business where everything is “milk and 
honey.” Far from it. It not only re- 
quires more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of merchandising techniques, but 
also, from the standpoint of hours, is 
one of the most exacting of all retail 
businesses. 


TWO VITAL FACTORS 


Chances for success in operating a 
service station depend, primarily, upon 
two factors: First, and most important, 
the operator’s individual enterprise and 
initiative; second, the right location. 
Know-how being a big asset, however, 
anyone contemplating going into the 
business would be wise to acquire some 
practical experience first, as a service 
station attendant. This will provide an 
opportunity to learn at first-hand the 
answers to two important questions— 
questions which must both be answered 
in the affirmative if the station is ex- 
pected to operate successfully: 

1. Do you suit the business? 

2. Does the business suit you? 

How much capital is needed to open 
a service station? The answer to this 
depends upon a variety of factors: 
location, size, number of employees, 
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High profit prospects, long hours, plenty of hard work—that's 
the service station business. $2,000 will get you started, but 
merchandising skill is a “must” for successful operation 





equipment, etc. However, it is possible, 
say Shell Oil Co. experts, to get started 
with as little as $2,000, though not, 
obviously, on a very large scale. 

This sum would take care of one 
month’s rent in advance; cost of pur- 
chasing small tools (wrenches, hy- 
drometers, lubricating guns, etc. Total: 
$700 to $1,000); cost of equipping 
the station with tires, batteries and 
accessories (about $1,000); cost of 
petroleum products (gasoline, motor 
oil, greases— about $1,000); and 
about $50 to cover electricity and tele- 
phone deposits, public liability insur- 


ance, soap, brooms, mops, etc. 


_——————_——— A 


The above, of course, actually 
amounts to over $3,000. But if your 
credit standing is satisfactory, you 
should have little trouble in arranging 
terms. Thus the original $2,000 invest- 
ment would be adequate to get started. 

In general, however, the amount of 
your investment will vary according to 
the operating policy of the company 
with which you deal. One major com- 
pany, for example, though it will sup- 
ply the pumps, tanks, lifts and air 
compressors, expects its dealers to buy 
items such as lubricating equipment, 
battery chargers, small tools and motor 
tune-up equipment. These will cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000. However, 





this equipment can be bought on a 
one-third down payment basis, with the 
balance to be paid in 12 or 18 months, 
Some oil companies will furnish you 
with this equipment themselves. But 
under such an arrangement the dealer 
must pay extra rent. 


OIL COMPANIES WILL HELP 


Your first step, once you have the 
necessary capital, is to select a location. 
But don’t attempt to pick one specific 
spot. Instead, ‘choose the locality 
which you believe offers possibilities. 
Then go to one of the big oil com- 
panies. They'll help you in your final 
choice of a site. And they can show 
you the past experience of various 
locations in that particular area, in- 
cluding the station’s former rental, 
income, expense, etc. 

After the company helps you find a 
specific location, a lease will be ar- 
ranged. This will probably be a one- 
year lease, subject only to mutual can- 
cellation, and is, particularly in the 
East, the usual method of operating. 
Rental, incidentally, amounts generally 
to approximately 5% of the gross in 
come. 

Now, how much can you make? 
Again, this depends upon a variety of 
factors: location, facilities, number of 
employees, and, most important, your 
own ability, enterprise and merchar- 
dising skill. However, it is perfectly 
possible for an operator to earn 3% 
much as $500 or $600 a month. These 
aren’t highly optimistic figures. Some 
operators make much more. Many 
dealers in the Detroit area, for exam- 
ple, consistently make more than $80) 
a month. Even taking a somewhat more 
pessimistic view, however, a good loca 


‘ (Continued on page 31) 
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against high blood pressure. 


i dercramer tir astm tamatentcMmalt dame) (orere | 
pressure may be controlled or pos- 


sibly eliminated. 





The likelihood of having high blood 
pressure may be lessened if you follow 
your doctor’s advice as to normal, health- 
ful living and have regular, periodic med- 
ical examinations. 


If an elevation of the blood pressure 
develops, these examinations will detect 
it in the early stages and permit measures 
which may keep it in check. Your doctor 
may advise as to diet, rest, reasonable 
exercise, elimination of infections, avoid- 
ance of continued mental or physical 
strain, and getting weight down to normal. 

Medical scientists are continuing to 
study new methods through which high 
blood pressure may be even more effec- 
tively combatted. Some authorities be- 


lieve the kidneys play a vital part in cer- 
tain high blood pressure cases and that 
these patients may be helped through 
special diets and limitation of liquids. 
New surgical techniques at times have 
proved effective for selected cases. Psy- 
chotherapy is another method under con- 
sideration. There also is hope that new 
drugs may be developed which will be 
helpful. 


One hundred and forty eight life insur- 
ance companies have formed the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. This 
group is making grants to help finance 
research projects relating to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


To learn more about high blood pressure, 
its effect upon your heart, and how to 
guard against it, send for Metropolitan's 
free booklet, 86-1, “Protecting Your Heart.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 


ployees will benefit from un- 
derstanding these important 
facts about blood pressure. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—svuitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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Analysis of 1945 
Stock Owner ship By Dr. DANIEL STARCH 


HE close of world War II brought about, for the 

first time since 1940, a noticeable, but not substan- 

tial, increase in the number of stockholders of the 
leading industries of the country. 

Our sixteenth annual report shows that a total of 203 
companies had an aggregate of 10,077,753 stockholders 
at the end of 1945, an increase of 63,043, or .6% over 
1944. 

Companies having 100,000 or more stockholders showed 
an increase of 1.0% for 1945 as compared with a decrease 
of .4% for 1944. 

The greatest change in individual classifications was 
in Machinery and Supplies, which showed a gain of 4.2% 
for the year as against 1.2% for 1944. Unclassified fol- 
lowed with a gain of 3.5%, whereas no change was re- 
ported in this group for 1944 over 1943. 

Other gains were in Automotive and Accessories 


(2.0%), Financial (1.5%) and Railroads (1.4%). Main 








decreases were in Public Utilities (— 2.2%), Aviation 
(—1.9%) and Food and Drugs (— 1.6%). In a ma. 
pority of cases, losses in individual companies were due 
to retirement of stock issues. 

Since the trend in the number of stockholders in recent 
years has been downward, is the slight increase of .6% 
in 1945 an indication that the public will show greater 
confidence in the ability of American Business to forge 
ahead in the future, by investing in its securities? 





Companies with 100,000 
Or More Stockholders 


% Change 
1945 = from 1944 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*..... 683,897 + 2.4 
eS 417,984 + 3 
NE SE 0S EE ee 329,155 — 8.1 
General Electric Co.*...............0002.: 243,233 + 3.6 
United States Steel Corp.}..............05: 225,822 + 2 
Radio Corp. of America................... 218,873 —15 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.................. 215,034 + 9 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).... 170,391 + 4 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)*........... 160,025 + 3.2 
Bank of America Natl. Tr. & Savings Asso.. 157,573 + 82 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y........... 152,888 + 32 
OR CEE ss ic kccesneevcsesens 152,321 — 19 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.t............. 132,907 — 5.1 
Bemmep-wecmem Sr Ge... ccc ccccccccns 130,130 + 64 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*............. 120,545 + 28 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.7...............; 113,933 +12.9 
Eee 112,845 + 17 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago)*..... 111,704 + 4.1 

tient gktivkyaketenkbanskseeeedk 3,849,260 + 1.0 


Machinery and Supplies 


% Change 
1945 ~— from 1944 


ey ND CORP an cknccsens veecceccs 243,233 + 3.6 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp..................- 60,108 +23.1 
American Radiator & Standard San. Corp... 56,947 + 5.2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.7.............. 40,300 — 17 
International Harvester Co.}............... 39,462 + 2.9 
Paliman Incorporated®.......ccssscccecees 35,712 + 2.2 
United Shoe Machinery Corp............... 27,783 + 3 


% Change 

1945 from 194 
 cncanebectensseessenes 26440 — 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.*.............. 25,664 + 2.0 
EN in 5k adc sb scien dene 24,879 — 65 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.*........... 24,200 + 7.1 
United States Rubber Co.................- 23,322 + 17 
American Locomotive Co. ...........sseee0. 21,265 +23.8 
i IT a i5.govaccbcrscpecee cece 21,000 —1ll 
Baldwin Locomotive Works................ 20,407 +278 
IE NEMIEELT «5c sihnugbss « woe a'sene e's 19,455 + 25 
Coterpillar Tractor Co.*....:...csccesceees 18,383 + 53 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.*............. 17,248 + 46 
National Cash Register Co.*............... 16,522 — 18 
ea oii cue phe eeu at 15,239 + 93 
American Car & Foundry Co.f............. 14,429 tees 
Se I Noh 5s nn hksn adbse% esos 40-0 13,869 + 74 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.*............ 11,392 —21.2 
General American Transportation Corp.*.... 11,000 sees 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co.*......... 7,142 — 47 
Underwood Corporation®..............eee0 6,010 + 25 
BENE: Gh Gakubedes base vionenksakanesocs 841,411 + 42 

Railroads 

% Change 

1945 from 194 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co...............0- 215,034 + 9 
Bes I . g wisvip's dns0secceeccee'e 97,238 — 5.6 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co............... 86,843 + 3.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.*........... 82,794 +104 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co....... 61,219 + 3.1 
New York Central Railroad Co.*........... 59,930 — 25 
Union Pacific Railroad Co.t....2.......... 56,691 —12 
ID EC cana ccnscescdcescsces 43,482 + 11 
reat Northern Railway Co.*.............. 33,815 +163 
SE BO. gcc not eedeenscevesecapeans 28,822 + 7.7 





Dr. Danret STARCH is a well-known consultant in business research. 
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*One class of stock. {Duplications eliminated. 
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% Change 














1945 from 1944 
Chicago and North Western Ry. Co.j....... 25,097 +36.4 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.f............ 25,067 —16.7 
hern Pacific Railway Co.*............. 25,066 —14 
y. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. Co.......... 22,582 — 28 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. R. R. Co.f.. 21,065 +11.6 
Southern Railway Systemj................. 16,744 + 8 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co.f........... 13,9799 — 8 
Seaboard Airline Railway Co............. -» 13,920 + 9 
[linois Central Railroad Co................ 11,624 — 95 
[ouisville & Nashville R. R. Co.*........... 11587 — 34 
Boston & Maine Railroad.................. 10,296 — 33 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co............ 7,746 —10.4 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis R. R. Co.......... 5048 — 8 
GL Cul eu cic hee eko.5 096 csss<0 ey 975,684 + 14 
Metals and Chemicals 
% Change 
1945 from 1944 
United States Steel Corp.}..............06. 225,822 + 2 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.*............. 120,545 + 28 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd..... 90,601 — 2 
t- COeee EOEOL® ... .cccccccccccces 89,380 + 3 
E. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.}...... 87,936 + 9 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.).............. 78,854 + 7 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.*............ 74,888 + 1.9 
PE ccocaccevcccesiccvenes 60,757 — 34 
American Rolling Mill Co................. 43,583 + 16 
RE WOM TD. ERG, occ cccccccsccccse 34,306 + 2.4 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc.*.............. 33,971. + 23 
Ee 33,884 — 3 
American Smelting and Refining Co.7....... 29,455 + 15 
EY CE” vc cccccecceseesscceses 26,053 + 6.0 
Commercial Solvents Corp.*.............--. 24,712 — 29 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*........ 23,800 — 59 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*.............. 22,700 — 5.9 
PME ci onesccasesovaonses 19,300 + 3.2 
os a cscs moinainaeinieciomaicie 16,958 + 25 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.............. 13,009 + 44 
Crucible Steel Co. of Americay............. 10,916 +16.7 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.*.............. 10,240 — 1.1 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co.*.......... 9,477 + 58 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp.*........... 9,245 + 78 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co...... 5,855 + 6.9 
Alacer Succes lain a in ab int saceresear ed 1,196,247 + $8 
Public Utilities 
% Change 
Group Holding 1945 from 1944 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).... 170,391 + <A 
onc cdnaeacnsenass< cove 96,987 + 2 
Electric Bond & Share Co..............0:- 84,241 — 49 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.t............ 70,000 + 3.7 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp............--- 68,180 — 1.4 
United Gas Improvement Co............... 59,000 —32.2 
The North American Co.*............+.-+- 50,350 —17.7 
American Power & Light Co............... 30,917 — § 
Brazilian Traction, Lt & Pwr Co., Ltd....... 26,854 + 3.7 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.t............+- 24,221 —13.6 
ican & Foreign Power Co., Inc....... 24,033 + 6 
ican Gas and Electric Service Corp.+.. 19,960 + 5.0 
Electric Power & Light Corp............... 19586 — 8.1 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc.t......... 17,774 — 47 
American Water Works & Electric Co...... 17.447 — 5S 
National Power & Light Co.*.............. 17,095 — 44 
I MN savas dnccckcsccedecs 15,193 —10.9 
SEAVER: a Nee 812,229 — 5.6 
Operating 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.’Y., Inc....... 152,888 + 3.2 
lic Service Corp. of N. J.f.......-+.05: 132,907 ‘— 5.1 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.}............++ 113,933 +12.9 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago) *..... 111,704 + 4.1 
California Edison Co., Ltd............: 92,880 — 9 
Cons, Gas, Elec. Lt & Pwr Co. of Balt.7..... 23,770 + 2.6 
Pacific SE MIEN, 6. che dutesecvaccces 18,556 + 27 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.t...........+-. 9,239 — 42 
Ag aa A a MH 655,877 + 23 
SS cid ralbbtiniithdedabbiles <iueub ee 1,468,106 — 22 
AUGUST 1, 1946 


Automotive and Accessories 

















% Change 
1945 from 1944 
General Motors Corp.f..........eeseeeeee 417,984 + 3 
Pasteed Bieter Car Ca.*®....ccccccevcccees 112,845 + 17 
CC cc nicicxacvaccctccscccennes 54,008 + 2.1 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp................ 34,128 +78.1 
Ec conctavecescoveseevess 21,602 —1,) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.*............... 19842 + . 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd............. 19597 —38 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.*................ 18,573 + 1 
Timken-Detroit’ Axle Co.*.................. 10,697 — 3.8 
DEE EE So ga wiiacickeceeccvesseesen 10,100 —15.7 
Peper tet Cat CGF oo nc ccciccccpeccces 7,600 — 5.0 
PERC CETTE OCCT TEE 5,958 8 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.*.............. 498 —19.4 
NE a uwhuuh sakes cousdsnseoouacunnnTels 737,842 + 2.0 
Aviation 
% Change 
Equipment 1945 from 1944 
CII o 5c en vcnccesceveccecoes 99,561 — 2.2 
IEE CREE 6 oi cise cenddiciscoesie 39,813 — 2.1 
North American Aviation, Inc.*............ 29,320 — 22 
DE ARMIN CIR oo ccc ccc cecsccincce's 25,340 9 
ee ee ee 16,300 —14.2 
gy ee 10,000 +17.6 
Dougias Aiserait Co., Inc.*......cccccccces 8,719 — 2.2 
TN fy ars a 066. ase 0G: i:5 wax’ ea's cw oiniete 229,053 — 2.1 
Transport 
NE BR INDE sc dics cccvccacscecees 23,794 — 7 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.*...... 19,419 — 5.2 
American. Amines, 106." .... .ccccccccesccocs 17,709 + 2.7 
PRE ea ritaavidadeddcekeaccucescocs 60,922 — 12 
PO emer aa orto ucveeeee ence deend 289,975 — 19 
Oils 
% Change 
1945  ~=from 1944 
Ys re ae 329,155 — 81 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)*........... 160,025 + 3.2 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.*.............. 130,130 + 6.4 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana*.............. 97,166 + 10 
IIE Eo a che os andanseseucdvenneoss 93,337 + 10 
SI OIE OI de ccc ncctdevcecvscnenas 91,538 + 5.5 
Standard Oil Co. of California*............ 87,260 + 48 
he er 45,955 — 2 
nel cans nia nechsedecasanene 40,611 — 69 
Union Oil Co. of Californiay............... 36,140 +12.1 
EE ravencdcedsctcteccceess 33,006 + 6.0 
The Asiemtie etme Cask ones ciccccvciece. 30,223 + 14 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.f............ 29,380 — 78 
SIME RE UREN oo ciccicsccsacecccvesece 27,642 + 5 
ee CT ee ern 21,350 + 68 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky*............. 17,491 + 11 
SP RIINU SEAS” <5 vec veccnescceseuse 15,750 + 2.2 
TE ovcneccteseseacenceseus 15,602 — 62 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.*........... 15,320 + 8 
NNR Linon w os care ek seine we eieusied 1,317,181 3 
Food and Drugs 
% Change 
1945 from 1944 
SN NN DBD. onc oc cacscceseviewces 89,631 — 83 
National Dairy Products Corp.*............ 67,347 +11 
eR IO HONIEE 6 ciccacccawsesicesvinbios 66,665 — 28 
pO Ee ene 66,110 +18 
Ee RRR a 62,000 +33 
gS 9 RO OE ae 49,278 + 2 
Asmaour@ Ca. Ciinals) F.i.n a onc ccccsievesis 41,139 — 40 
pO SE ee 38,277 + 16 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.*............. 27,294 + 4 
Corn Products Refining Co................. 24,885 + 13 
National Distillers Products Corp.*......... 22,381 + 5 
*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 
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%o Change 














1945 from 1944 1945 from 1945 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.................. 19610 — 29 Bankers Trust Co.*...........0sseseeeeeees 19,957 417 ° 
Continental Baking Co.}................... 17,24 — .l Es oi civccnercscccbasecece 17,949 —27 
Wilson and Company, Inc................. 15,537 —13.1 Chemical Bank & Trust Co.*.............4. 17,48 +19 
oe inn cee eccseeteeves 13,661 —15.6 —. 
United Rexall Drug, Inc.*.............000. 13,233 — 45 Dt Vv etatdhenhenenbagunecessabmie 812014 415 
Ts sine cea ceceveeccvecse's 12,022 — 19 
California Packing Corp.}.................. 11,920 + 1.0 
RS 10,809 — 23 Unclassified 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.7.............. 5,697 —15 % Change 
1945 from 1944 
SE, ae Sy on ae 674,720 1.6 F. W. Woolworth Co .* FP wr 74,546 5 
American Tobacco Co......... Seseenesseee 4338 + 4 
Communications ee ES rere ree 73,159 +230 
%o Change R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co................- 71,347 +162 
; 1945 from 1944 Montgomery Ward & Co..........00eeeeee 60,434 <n 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*...... 683,897 + 24 Nash-Kelvinator Co.*..........00.eeeeeeees 44663 + 3 
Radio Corp. of America................0.% 218,873 — 15 Peaster B Garsbls 00.65: 5... co iba 0 ones 43,265 — Be 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp.*.......... 57,558 — 68 eae ee neecveues 42,090 + 3 
Western Union Telegraph Co............... 29,093 — 12 Paramount Pictures, Inc.*..........00.e000- 30,400 + 57 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co.*........... 16,278 + 3 Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.*............... 24,217 — 64 
ae BD; OND Ec ccccceceses geccccceccecs 24,185 + § 
BEE -cxvsasrinsavosecesecrsesscecweues 1,005,699 + 8 Celanese Corp. of America...............+. 23,342 4+ 74 
Fi ial os — Co.t De ars hora eee vo — § 
Be ee NE SEE” co coccccencocecoeess Y +14 
ae % Change International Paper Company?y............. 20,831 — 10 
1945 jre 1944 a_i JY =e 17,916 —ll4 
ae vane Crown Zellerbach Corp.t..........ssssee05- 17,741 —64 
Bank of America Natl. Tr. & Savings Asso... 157,573 + 8.2 The Greyhound Corp.}.........+..2+eeeeee- 17,462 +122 
Transamerica Corp.” .....scescccecceccvees 152,321 — 19 ERR or ens 5655s 60 6.0e'eoe sen ebaese 14,886 + 41 
Chase National Bank, N. Y............000- 90,221 war = Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.............+0++ 13,407 — 74 
National City Bank of N. Y.*...........+4. 69,284 — 8 Liquid Carbonic Corp.............sseee00- 9,800  +30.7 
ane — CO.F.. cece eeeeeeeeseeeesenees aed - “4 Johne-Manville Corp.f........ssccccsscesss 9000 +111 
as i AM ACGMAO NO bb0 bs 6bs 6465000000809 I — 8. : m Clemens Cat... ccccccccccs 8,212 13 
The Avintion Corp oosococccccncccceccccccce 50,691 +225 ae See ee ' aad 
American Superpower Corp. of Del......... 50,207 — 10 TERR EET OPEL EEO TELE OE. 758,874 +35 
ee ee! eS, 27,917 + 7 
Cusrenty Trust Co. of N: Y¥.°.......ccccoes 24,207 + 2 —__—- 
Marine Midland Corp.*..........sssseseess 23553 — 25 *One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 





BUSINESS ABCs 


BBB For Business Pests 


CHEMERS, promoters, sharp- 
S shooters and friendly confidence 

men are on the increase, trying 
to tap the accumulated savings of John 
Q. Public and Serviceman Sam. Rec- 
ommended for the breed is a vigorous 
dose of the best antidoe that’s been de- 
vised by American business—BBB, or 
the 100 co-operating Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the country, plus 
five in Canada. 

Almost every phony scheme is based 
on something legitimate and has an 
air of respectability, warns H. J. Ken- 
ner, general manager of the New York 
Better Business Bureau. Currently pop- 
ular is the old publication racket. Busi- 
ness men are solicited for a write-up 
in a “Who’s Who” with a euphonious 
title such as “Industrial Leaders in 
America,” or in a newspaper that ap- 
pears for only one issue. The catch 
is that the subjects are required to 
order a certain number of copies at 
an exorbitant price, in advance. 

Real estate schemes also offer traps 


for the unwary. These include “listing 
fees” by brokers who render no service 
for the charge; “absentee farming” 
plans—offering land at inflated prices 
for “co-operative” farming; advance 
“appraisal fees” charged to loan appli- 
cants by promoters who have no in- 
tention of lending money, etc. 

Young people with accumulated 
wartime earnings, ex-servicemen and 
others desiring to go into business for 
themselves, are special targets of the 
conniving clique. Lacking previous 
business experience, these new entre- 
peneurs are frequently taken in by the 
following schemes: 

1. The fake “partnership” deal: 
supposedly buying into a company, 
but becoming liable for the company’s 
concealed debts. 

2. The “salted” business: a restau- 
rant or filling station crowded with 
planted customers during the pros- 
pect’s visits. After purchasing the 
place, the victim finds that business 
falls off very rapidly. 


3. The sale of vending machines 
where worthwhile routes are practical- 
ly unobtainable. A clause reserving the 
right to repurchase the machines is 
the “sucker” bait. The seller does not 
exercise the right, but later sends a 
stooge around to buy them back at 
10¢ on the dollar. 

4. The sale of so-called “territorial 
rights” on some gadget or other. The 
promoter’s object is to sell the “rights” 
and not the product. Frequently the 
same “rights” have been sold several 
times before in the same “territory;” 
or the product is one that doesn't 
move. The purchaser may also find 
that he has obligated himself to buy 
a certain quantity of the item each 
month, regardless of its salability. 

A new entrepreneur should check 
his sources of information. Sound ad- 
vice and a wealth of data are available 
for his asking at the nearest Better 
Business Bureau, various government 
agencies, local banks or Chambers of 
Commerce, retail organizations, etc. 

More than 800 schemes to fleece the 
unwary have been recorded by the 
Better Business Bureaus. Many of these 
are described in a booklet titled “Facts 
You Should Know About Schemes,” 
obtainable at any BBB office for a few 
cents.—Lou LAWRENCE. 
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HE UNIONS SPEAK 


orBES digests all labor publica- 

tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“TWO COURSES” 


From Seattle Union Register (AFL; 
circulation 34,700) : 

John M. Christenson, President of 
the Northwestern Council (United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters) instructs 
in what unions should do re inflation: 

In a rapidly increasing inflationary 
situation we have only two courses to 
follow: (1) Continue to secure more 
and more wage increases in an attempt 
to keep up with the rising cost of liv- 
ing; and (2) use political and eco- 
nomic pressure to halt the upward 
trend of prices and even force them 
downward. If we follow only the first 
course, labor-management relations 
will become chaotic. It will mean 
strikes and more strikes. Yet we can- 
not say that we will not make further 


‘ wage demands, because workers must 


eat... . But this would be no cure for 
inflation, and the vicious spiral would 
mount higher and higher—with no 
one. . . reaping any real benefits. . . . 
Yet, as an emergency measure, labor 
will have to resort to more strikes if 
necessary. The second course—politi- 
eal and economic pressure to bring 
prices down—is the only constructive 
one, It’s the only way that will lead to 
a solution and cure the inflationary 


' situation. . . . This course involves two 


sets of tactics: (1) To exert political 
pressure on Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to set up a 
realistic price control program; . . . to 
get the labor unions to take the lead 
in instituting buyers’ strikes of various 
kinds, 


“WEEP FOR GENERAL MOTORS" 


From Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO; circulation 17,000) : 

WEEP for General Motors, impov- 
erished by the 18%-cent-an-hour in- 
crease which the workers wrung from 
it! Weep for GM’s president, Charles 


E. Wilson, and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Ormond E. Hunt and another 
vice-president, Albert Bradley. The 
Treasury Department yesterday re- 
vealed all three may have to don over- 
alls and learn a trade. Wilson earned 
$362,954 in 1944. Hunt eked out 
$287,745 and Bradley’s take-home was 
$276,019. One hesitates to envision 
their fate had the UAW won a 30-cent 
boost. (The money DOES NOT in- 
clude incomes from investments and 
corporate profits.) All were among the 
first five on the Treasury list. The 
Treasury Department also told of one 
James S. Kemper, president of Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., who 
sweated out 1944 with $245,904. It 
was Kemper’s sole source of support. 
He doesn’t get paid for being finance 
chairman of the Republican party’s 
executive committee. 


“KNIFE IN THE BACK” 


Education in solidarity as promoted 
by the Shingle Weaver (Ind.): 

It seems that two buddies, who be- 
longed to the same union, were out 
shopping together. They were looking 
around in a haberdashery shop and 
one of them decided to buy something. 
Just as he came to his decision the 
other one yelled: “Ouch, you just 
stuck a knife in my back!” Startled, 
the first one managed to say: “Are 
you crazy? How could I stick a knife 
in your back when I’m over here buy- 
ing something?” “That’s just it,” re- 
plied the one who had made the 
charge. “You’re buying something, all 
right, but what you’re buying just 
‘The PUT OF FREE Enitenpaise... 
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doesn’t happen to have a Union Label 
on it. And when a Union man does 
that . . . well brother, you might just 
as well go ahead and stick a knife in 
my back.” 


' “IMAGINARY VIRTUES" 


From the Chicago Federation News 
(AFL; circulation 63,000) : 

Suppose, now, that you went to 
Washington during the late war. Sup- 
pose, next, that you knocked on the 
door of the WPB and that, somehow, 
you got by the secretary and saw the 
boss. Suppose all that. Then suppose 
that you said, ‘Look, Bud, build me 
some nice new buildings. Give me all 
the machinery and equipment that I 
could possibly need. Give me plenty of 
credit. Give me all this and I'll build 
you some planes or tanks or ships— 
providing, of course, that I make a 
fair profit for the risk I’m taking. 
Suppose you did—and said—all that. 
What do you think would have hap- 
pened to you? Two bits would have 
gotten you a hundred bucks, you 
might have guessed, that they’d have 
had you locked up as a lunatic—and 
then, you'd have said, they would have 
thrown the key into the Potomac. But 
some few persons made a deal like 
that. They didn’t get locked up. In- 
stead, they became patriotic business 
men, exponents of free enterprise— 
and they let everyone know of their 
imaginary virtues with reams ot ad- 
vertising just when we were so short 
of paper that school kids were scour- 
ing their neighborhoods. To top it all 
off, the Government paid for all that 
advertising! . . . It was a racket based 
on “connections,” on “pull,” on under- 
cover lobbies. It gave those without 
any special “know-how” the where- 
withal to produce—and to pile riches 
on top of riches, for those persons 
were the spokesmen of our monopolies 
and near-monopolies. But the irony of 
it all is this: These are the very same 
persons and corporations that are op- 
posed to governmental. aid to promote 
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Feel the 


By MICHAEL MARSH 


LL over the nation strikes have 
A been grabbing the headlines. 
Militant union leaders thunder 
wage demands, and their voices are 
heeded by management. Few voices 
speak for the white collar workers, the 
twenty-odd million of-us who work on 
salary. Yet many of the leading com- 
panies which have recently raised 
wages are also boosting the pay of 
their clerks, bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. 

The office worker emerged from the 
war with his white collar chafing 
round the neck, and clothes sagging at 
the seams. Cost of living had soared 
33% since pre-war, while take-home 
salaries lagged far behind. 

Hourly employees down in the shop 
or out on the assembly line had 
worked long and hard, but they drew 
down fatter paychecks than ever be- 
fore. Come VJ-Day, the wage earners 
were quickly in the field with wage de- 
mands to protect their pay. The largely 
unorganized salary workers had little 
but the peace to shout about. 


COMPANY-WIDE INCREASES 


Now, however, Comptometer Mary 
and Ledger Joe find the picture grow- 
ing rosier. In the midst of one of the 
greatest upward movements of wage 
rates in our history, embracing already 
12,000,000 or more workers, office 
salaries are following the trend of 
shop rates. In industry, many leading 
firms have granted equivalent boosts 
to both office and hourly employees. In 
other fields, where most of the jobs are 
white collar work, company-wide in- 
creases ranging generally from 10% to 
15% have been effected. 

Among large industrial companies, 
the trend to carry over wage increases 
to office staffs is quite pronounced. 
Only a few of the firms queried in this 
survey reported no action to spread the 





MicHaet Marsh, writer and economist, is a 
former business analyst with the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Office Salaries 


increase throughout their organiza- 
tions. All up and down the line, from 
steel and autos to shirts and meat, 
pace-making firms are equalizing their 
treatment of plant and office staffs. 
Such an industrial giant as the U. S. 
Steel Corp. has passed along its 184¢ 
strike-settlement wage boost to all its 
salaried employees. Those earning 
under $5,000 have: been given the 
straight 184¢ raise; those earning 
more have had their pay enlarged by 
15%. One of the few exceptions, as 
President Fairless ruefully pointed out, 
was the president of the coropration; 
the raise didn’t apply to him. This 


spokesman for the company, “we have 
been working out new and extended 
benefits, such as an enlarged pension 
plan for all employees.” 
Westinghouse white collar workers, 
themselves organized into independent 
unions, got a boost of 1744¢ an hour, 
In the field of chemicals and syn. 
thetics, one of the largest companies, 
which late in 1945 granted general 
wage increases, also boosted its 
level. by 154%. Another large firm 
raised salaries 5% to 15%, at the same 
time reducing hours of work. 
Several firms queried in the metal. 
working and machinery industries 
have passed along wage increases. One 
well-known company recently settled 
with its production workers for an 
1814¢ hourly increase, shortly after 
raising its office employees by 1714% 
and also stepping up their rate of pro- 
motion. A major farm implement 
maker carried over, after a slight de- 
lay, the raise it had given hourly em. 
ployees. 
Otis Elevator Co. some months ago 
granted increases to both factory 
workers and office employees. A large 





No longer industry's “forgotten man,” this survey reveals 
that the white collar employee is receiving income boosts 
comparable to those of his fellow workers in the factory 





company, an official declared, has 
usually followed the practice of imme- 
diately passing along general wage in- 
creases. 

Bethlehem Steel also gave a general 
increase to its salaried staff, at about 
the same time as the rise for its hour- 
ly-rated employees. 

Similarly, General Motors Corp., in 
reaching an agreement with the auto 
workers’ union, granted to its salaried 
workers the general 181¢ an hour in- 
crease “and other economic benefits.” 
Chrysler gave its salaried workers a 
boost of $32.50 a month, and Ford 
raised its staff by 15%. 

In the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry, also racked by strikes in past 
months, General Electric Co. began 
paying its 30,000 non-production em- 
ployees 10% more on January 1. The 
union turned down the same offer for 
production workers, and later won an 
1814¢ hourly increase. But following 
this increase GE further raised its non- 
production force up to a total of $7.40 
a week each. “In addition,” says a 


manufacturer of store equipment has 
not only stepped up its office workers’ 
promotion rate since VJ-Day, but also 
put through a general 15¢ an hour 
salary increase, at the same time that 
factory rates were boosted. On the 
other hand, another well-known manv- 
facturer of business equipment has 
limited its salaried staff to increased 
merit promotions, although factory 
workers were upped 20¢ an hour last 
Fall. 

Following signature of an 18% 
higher union contract, Sinclair Oil 
Co. boosted its salaries by the same 
amount. “You can’t call it a company 
policy,” says an official, “since we 
believe . chiefly in merit increases. 
However, in each of the general wage 
increases the company has granted in 
recent years, we have passed over these 
benefits to our non-unionized office 
staffs—and that without any pressurt 
from our employees.” 

Standard Oil of California, among 
other large, oil companies, is 


known to have carried though a 15% 
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merease among wage and salary 
workers earning less than $400 
monthly. 


Radio Corp. of America early this 
year augmented salaries throughout its 
organization by 10%, in recognition 
of the higher cost of living. 

Doubleday and Co., not only well- 
known book publishers but also opera- 
tors of a large printing plant, granted 
last November a blanket 10% wage 
and salary raise. 

In the textile and apparel industries, 
one of the largest cotton goods pro- 
ducers boosted office rates by 15% at 
the same time that it raised mill wages 
10¢ an hour. 

American Woolen Mills hiked wages 
15¢ an hour last January, and con- 
comitantly added six dollars a week to 
salaries. 

The Forstmann Woolen Co., another 
leading wool fabrics maker, granted 
office workers a percentage increase 





: Cushing 
Their needs are being recognized 


comparable to the raise of 15¢ an hour 
awarded mill employees, following the 
general Forstmann policy of maintain- 
ing a balance in company pay scales. 
Office staffs of men’s clothing firms 
in the New York and New Jersey area 
—firms employing 150,000 workers— 
are largely covered by union contracts, 
and consequently shared in the general 
15¢ an hour increase last December. 
Wage increases have been wide- 
spread in the New England shoe in- 
dustry. Here, as elsewhere, a well- 
known firm emphasizes: “In general, it 
is the company’s policy to treat office 
workers on the same basis as its other 
employees.” This firm granted the 
same 15% increase to both groups. 
Aluminum Co. of America has put 
through a government-approved com- 
pany-wide 19¢ hourly increase. A 
major producer of paper and wood- 
pulp, which has in recent months given 
several pay boosts totalling about 
19%, immediately passed these along 
to employees in mill offices, and in its 
headquarters office granted a smaller 
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increase, plus individual adjustments. 

A renowned specialty meat packer 
reports giving office employees the 
same pay for a 40-hour week as they 
had made, before last October, for 
working 45 hours. In addition, while 
plant workers were given 174¢ an 
hour more, in March the company’s 
office salaries were also boosted $6.40 
a week, 


MANY EXCEPTIONS 


These widespread salary boosts in- 
dicate a marked industrial trend 
toward passing along hourly rate in- 
creases to office staffs as well. But the 
trend is not universal. The business 
equipment company cited, which 
raised hourly rates but for its office 
staffs relied on stepped-up merit pro- 
motions, is by no means unique. A 
large tobacco company reports it has 
followed the same policy. A  well- 
known glass manufacturer declares it- 
self influenced in its thinking on sala- 
ries by union workers’ higher wages, 
but has so far granted no blanket office 
increases. Other companies have fol- 
lowed the same procedure, and still 
others have instituted no changes 
whatsoever. - 

Yet the trend remains up. And even 
among the companies reporting no 
general salary changes, various ad- 
vanced benefits for employees are in- 
creasingly common. Nearly all the in- 
dustrial firms mentioned in this article 
offer their office workers paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, extra over-time 
payments, and sick leave with pay. 
Most of them have instituted systems 
of group life insurance and group hos- 
pitalization. . 

Company pension plans, supplement- 
ing the benefits of Social Security, are 
being increasingly adopted. 

Among firms queried several have 
instituted such plans during the past 
year, providing for annuities after the 
age of 65. Some plans provide for the 
company to pay all premiums required, 
although a more typical case involves 
contributions by both company and 
employees. 

Turning to other areas of the na- 
tional economy, most of which are 
still more the sphere of the white col- 
lar worker than is the industrial 
world, general salary increases have 
been snowballing here too, since VJ- 
Day. In many of these fields—such as 
transportation, communications, utili- 
ties, newspapers, insurance, and retail 
trade—white collar unions have made 
a great deal of progress. 


Following the railroad strike, not 
only engineers and trainmen, but also 
clerks, telegraphers and other white 
collar rail employees benefited from 
the 1814¢ Presidential award. 

Telephone workers have won pay in- 
creases ranging from $5 to $8 weekly 
from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. and its affiliates. 
Western Union employees, too, have 
been raised 12¢ an hour outside New 
York City; and in New York their pay 
demands are being arbitrated. 

Among gas and electric utilities a 
quick survey shows. general increases 
ranging from 7% in Boston and 
6 2/3% to 10% in San Francisco, up 
to 12¢ an hour plus bonus in St. Louis, 
13% in Philadelphia, 15¢ an hour in 
New York, and 15% in San Diego and 
in the Puget Sound area. 

Such insurance companies as Pru- 
dential Life, with a 10144% raise, 
Acacia Mutual, with a boost of 15%, 
and Aetna, which granted a 10% in- 
crease, have followed the same trend. 
So too, in a smaller way, have the 
Travelers and Phoenix Connecticut 
Fire Insurance, each of which hiked 
salaries by 5%. Some banks have also 
responded. 


RETAIL PAY UP 


In the field of retail trade, long as 
proverbial for low pay as for swollen 
feet, the new trend is beginning to 
bloom. R. H. Macy and Co., the 
world’s largest department store, re- 
cently signed a new union contract 
calling for $4 weekly raises for its em- 
ployees and a $26 weekly minimum 
wage. Another New York store has 
signed a similar contract, and a third 
has boosted rates by 12%. In Boston a 
large department store recently hiked 
its salaries $2 a week and also in- 
creased its commission rate. The CIO’s 
retail, wholesale and department store 
union, which now claims 120,000 mem- 
bers, declares many specialty shops are 
boosting rates by 10¢ to 15¢ an hour. 

Even Uncle Sam’s civil servants are 
getting higher pay: Congress has 
voted a 14% increase for all Federal 
classified employees. Most Post Office 
workers have gotten even more—a 
$400 yearly boost. 

Altogether, in this topsy-turvy infla- 
tionary year of 1946, management is 
increasingly hearkening to the needs of 
white collar employees as well as to the 
well-organized pressures of unionized 
wage earners. Comptometer Mary and 
Ledger Joe are no longer quite for- 
gotten. 
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By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


PERATION Dixie, the CIO’s 
million-dollar “invasion” of the 


South, may bring “revolution” to 
the South, as some enthusiasts have 
claimed, but it will surprise most ob- 
servers if it’s the kind of revolution in 
which much blood is shed. Many thou- 
sands of workers undoubtedly will be 
unionized and the economic shape of 
the South substantially altered, but the 
long-run casualties are more likely to 
be among politicians who have dis- 
pleased organized labor than among 
factory workers and union organizers. 

There’s nothing new in Southern 
union drives. Also, it’s a mistake to 
think of the South as being union-free. 
The AFL claims that it has 300 organ- 
izers and spends $2,500,000 annually 
in the South as a “normal function.” 
The CIO fought many bloody battles 
in the late 1930’s and gained a solid 
foothold, especially in the textile, steel, 
apparel and auto industries. The C1O 
today claims more than a million 
Southern members, the AFL 1,800,000. 
Both figures are probably excessive, 
but they do show that unionism is well 
entrenched south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

CIO vs. AFL 
The surface facts are simple. Last 


Spring the CIO announced that it © 


would raise a million dollars and send 
200 organizers, chiefly Southern vet- 
erans, into the field to enroll a million 
new members. The AFL brushed this 
off as a “seasonal wind,” but promptly 
denounced the CIO as “Communistic” 
and “foreign dominated” and laid its 
own plans to spend a million dollars 
to sign up the South under the slogan: 
“Every member get a member.” 

The chief targets, especially in the 
case of the CIO, will be industrial 
workers, of whom there are probably 
well over two million in the South, 
less than half of them in unions. The 
brunt of the campaign will be borne 
by the cotton-textile mills, which, with 





Francis Westsrooxk, as editor of Textile 
Age, has long been in close touch with 
Southern labor developments. 
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half a million workers, are by far the 
largest industrial employers in the 
South. Only about 20% unionized, 
they are a tempting field. Lumber, 
chemical, tobacco, food, furniture, ap- 
parel and utility workers will also be 
sought. 

The AFL is stronger in the South 
than the CIO, with its largest member- 
ship in the building crafts and the coal 
and women’s apparel industries. It also 
has good political connections—always 
an asset in campaigns of this sort. 
The CIO’s strength is among indus- 
trial workers, with a good margin over 
the AFL in such fields as textiles and 
steel. Because of this, as well as its 
characteristic energy and willingness 
to spend money, many observers be- 
lieve that the CIO has as good a 
chance as the AFL. 


now in the South. A large portion of 
new chemical factories are being lo. 
cated south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
Virtually all tobacco manufacturing 
has moved South. Southern food proc. 
essing is on the upswing, as is the 
entire group of industries based upon 
the South’s vast timber supply. Scien- 
tific developments in the past decade 
have made Southern pine a rich raw 
material for paper, rayon, plastics and 
chemicals. Southern hardwood forests 
are attracting a huge furniture indus- 
try. In 1944 the value of Southern 
manufactures had doubled over 1939, 
totaling more than 24 billion dollars. 
Industrial employment also nearly 
doubled. 

While the steady growth of South- 
ern industry might be expected, other 
things being stable, to absorb the 





CIO and AFL drives to unionize Southern industry may have 


far-reaching effects on the 


a behind-the-scenes survey of 


couatry’s economy. Here's 
major developments to date 





The drive behind all this activity is 
deep-rooted in the phenomenal indus- 
trialization of the South in recent 
years. Employment is far ahead of 
unionization. Coupled with this is the 
conviction of union leaders that North- 
ern unions are threatened by the large 
body of unorganized, low-wage work- 
ers down South. While employment 
remains high everywhere the danger 
is not readily apparent, but they are 
afraid that the first depression will 
hasten the Southern migration of in- 
dustry and leave many Northern work- 
ers without jobs, thus weakening their 
unions. Some leaders argue that they 
are protecting Northern manufacturers 
with whom they have contracts. There 
are plenty of cases on record where 
unions have protected their manufac- 
turers from low-wage competition by 
organizing the competitors’ mills. 

The Southward migration of indus- 
try is gaining momentum. Eighty per 
cent of the cotton-textile industry is 


labor reserve and automatically bring 
wages in line with the North, there is 
a good prospect that the forthcoming 
mechanization of the cotton harvest 
will drive millions of men and women 
from the fields into the labor pool. 

Politics is a companion issue, espe- 
cially with the CIO and its Political 
Action Committee. Philip Murray, 
CIO president, has said that a product 
of the Southern drive will be the elim- 
ination of “Bilbos, Rankins and 
Coxes from legislative rolls.” PAC has 
named more than 30 Congressmen 
whom it wishes to unseat. Several of 
them are from Southern districts 
where CIO-PAC is too weak to swing 
a solid political punch. AFL thinking 
is along similar lines. George L. 
Googe, chief AFL organizer in the 
South, recently said that if his cam- 
paign succeeds “we won’t have to 
worry any more about state and Fed- 
eral legislation affecting organized 
labor.” 
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The undertaking is ambitious and 
will meet with opposition from South- 
em industry, though perhaps not so 
much as in the past, Federal laws to- 
day make the old methods hazardous. 
Secondly, Southern industry is more 
prosperous than in pre-war years and 
the higher wages the unions will de- 
mand are not the life-and-death matter 
they were in the thirties. Most ob- 
servers predict there will be little 
violence. 


EMPLOYERS’ ATTITUDE 


There does not appear to be a great 
deal of concerted opposition as yet. 
Many manufacturers are expressing a 
“wait-and-see” attitude. Some are vol- 
untarily improving conditions in their 
mills and raising wages, hoping to 
forestall the unions. On the other hand, 
some industry leaders have advised 
against granting wage increases until 
the unions have arrived, on the ground 
that once the mill is organized higher 
wages will be demanded regardless of 
existing levels. 

The cotton-textile industry, major 


target of the campaign, is trying to 
raise a $100,000 public relations fund. 
First plans for this were laid long 
before Operation Dixie, but the plan 


appears to be maturing at an oppor- 


tune moment to help rally a good per- 
centage of public opinion on the side 
of the mills. 

The CIO will meet serious opposi- 
tion as a result of its Communist 
affiliations. Radicalism is unpopular in 
the South and the AFL, grasping its 
opportunity, already has raised the 
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cry. Said William Green at Ashville, 
N. C., last May: “The choice will be 
between a foreign controlled organiza- 
tion and an American organization. 
That is the issue that will be drawn in 
the South.” : 

The CIO is worried. It is behind 
Philip Murray’s statement to his steel 
workers in Pittsburgh last May that 
infiltration and meddling in the CIO 
by Communists, Socialists, and other 
“outside” groups will not be tolerated. 
It has been hinted that a similar state- 
ment may be approved at the CIO’s 
general convention this fall. And other 
CIO leaders, including Van A. Bitt- 
ner, a former John L. Lewis aide and 
now Operation Dixie’s chief organizer, 
have warned that “outside” meddling 
will not be permitted to interfere with 
the campaign. 

But the AFL has an advantage here, 
just as it has in its greater numerical 
and political strength, which many ob- 
servers think will enable it to sign 
“back door” agreements with indus- 
trialists who wish to forestall the CIO. 
This may become a major part of 
AFL strategy, and has 
already been denounced 
by the CIO. It is likely, 
however, that despite the 
artagonism on top levels 
there will be a good deal 
of horse-trading between 
CIO and AFL organizers 
in the field. Organization 
is likely to proceed on an 
area basis. In regions 
where neither union ap- 
pears to have a decided 
advantage they may de- 
cide on a “division of the 
spoils.” 

Whether by design or 
by coincidence, Klu Klux 
Klansmen in Georgia and 
other sections sent their 
hoods and gowns to the 
cleaners and carried the 
flaming cross into public 
view shortly after Operation Dixie was 
proclaimed. The CIO accuses “reaction- 
ary” industrialists of supporting the 
Klan. Manufacturers emphatically deny 
the charge, and Governor Arnall is try- 
ing to revoke the Klan’s charter in 
Georgia. The Klan, however, is admit- 
tedly opposed to the CIO and, like the 
AFL, is raising the cry of Communism. 
Neither of the Unions can afford to 
highlight the Negro question. Both 
have large Negro memberships. But 
the Klan and kindred groups are cer- 


tain to wave the flag of “white su- 
premacy.” 

On the other hand, there are several 
factors which will aid the unions. 
Southern business men are not a solid 
front against organized labor. Many 
of them are admittedly tired of hear- 
ing the South referred to as a land of 
low wages and poor working condi- 
tions. They believe that higher wages 
resulting from unionization will result 
in better business. In this connection, 
it is worth noting that the 15 states 
represented by the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, having better than 
32% of the nationai population, ac- 
counted in 1939 for only 22% of the 
country’s total value of retail sales. 


NO OVERNIGHT REVOLUTION 


Another \enteri wedge will be 
found in th High of Ownership of 
Southern industry to New York and 
New England. This is especially true 
of cotton-textiles. In the past three 
years, almost 18% of all Southern cot- 
ton mills have changed hands, a very 
considerable proportion of them hav- 
ing been bought by Northern interests. 
The new owners have long dealt with 
labor unions and will not feel the an- 
tagonism that is more general in the 
South. Further, many Northern own- 
ers who sell finished goods and have 
bought in the South to obtain direct 
sources of raw materials in a period 
of scarcity, are less likely to be con- 
cerned about higher wages as long as 
they are able to obtain materials which 
they can finish and sell on boom mar- 
kets. 

No overnight revolution is to be 
expected in the South. Operation Dixie 
is a two year plan—may take longer. 
Neither will wage differentials be 
wiped out in a year or two. If the 
unions are successful, however, they 
may go a long way in equalizing 
wages between the North and South. 
This is one of their primary objectives. 
Without achieving it they are doomed 
to failure. 

The Southern flow of industry will 
not be stopped, though with wage 
equalization it may be largely limited 
to the construction of new industries. 
This is all it is supposed to accom- 
plish. The South is far richer in nat- 
ural resources than many people 
realize. It should grow into one of our 
most important industrial regions. The 
intense interest of labor unions is a 
good sign that this time may be ap- 
proaching. 
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Production Despi 
Peak Production Despite 


East Coast States 


preteen activity in East Coast 

States showed general improve- 
ment during June over the previous 
month. This activity is increasing in 
July, despite vacation periods and 
shortages of certain materials. Indus- 
try and business leaders predict it will 
continue at a high level for the balance 
of the year at least. 

The steel industry. is making every 
effort to reduce the steel shortage. 
Pittsburgh operations were scheduled 
at 100.2% capacity for the second 
week of July as compared with 98.3% 
for the first week. On the other side of 
the picture, blast furnace walkout of 
600 men in early July halted work of 
2,000 workers and threatened to shut 
down the entire Lackawanna, N. Y., 
mill, which employs 14,000 men. An- 
other threat is an acute shortage of 
iron and steel scrap. Shortages of 
copper, tin, zinc, synthetic rubber and 
lumber also continue to hamper pro- 
duction in many industries. Fabric 
shortages, however, are said to be 
largely a thing of the past by many 


mill men, who hold that a _ record 
peacetime volume of woolens, cottons 
and rayons is being produced. 

According to the Cost of Living In- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
prices have increased 35.5% since 
January 1, 1941. Some price experts 
predict a further rise of 10% to 20% 
by the year end, up to 25% by next 
Spring. 

Building construction in this area is 
making slow progress, due primarily 
to shortages of lumber, hardware, 
plumbing supplies and processing of 
permits and priorities. 

Many bankers in this region are try- 
ing to dissuade veterans from build- 
ing new houses, are urging the con- 
struction of new housirg by financial 
interests to provide rentals. 

The short supply of housing has 
been accompanied by a large turnover 
of non-farm realty. The cost of lower 
priced homes has advanced some 65% 
since 1940 and building lots have ad- 
vanced 62%, NHA figures reveal. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


weeds without exception, manu- 
facturing plants in the Massachu- 
setts area have found expansion pro- 
grams “hamstrung” by lack of ma- 
terials or component parts. Employ- 
ment in the State has risen gradually 
since late 1945, but growth has fallen 
short of what would have eventuated 
with ample basic materials. A state- 
wide surplus of male labor exists, 
while female labor, in some directions, 
is scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

Textile, shoe and apparel industries 
in New England have a tremendous 
backlog of orders, with many woolen 
and worsted manufacturers hoping for 
peak production well into next year. 
Also, manufacturers using steel, cop- 
per, brass and lumber are unable to 
fill the orders flowing into their plants. 
The plague of labor troubles has not 
hit this section as hard as many other 
areas of the country. The smaller 
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plants indigenous to New England, 
with their “personalized control,” 
have made for more harmonious rela- 
tions than are possible in the big, 
sprawling establishments of other sec- 
tions. 

New Enterprises, Inc., is the title of 
an organization formed by leading 
Boston business men and bankers de- 
signed to provide “venture capital” 
for industry. Their creed is to develop 
“new peacetime enterprises from the 
laboratory to commercial production 
in the shortest possible time.” Organ- 
izers stress that, in contrast to certain 
larger organizations in the venture 
capital field, “we are willing to give 
financial support to ventures in the 
earliest stages of their development, 
when immediate capital requirements 
may be small.” 

Building vacancies in downtown 
Boston office buildings decreased from 





7.24% to 3.04% during the past six 
months, according to a semi-annual 
survey of the Real Estate Board, 
Uncle Sam is using only 3.78% of the 
total space, compared to 7.84% a year 
ago. The curve of rents is ascending, 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 

it is estimated that more than 4,000 
new business corporations were char- 
tered in Massachusetts. This contrasted 
with 1,641 in the previous year and 
1,119 in the year ended June 30, 1944, 
—Davip Mack. 


Southern States 
 tpeeaggenend of tobacco quotas has 


been overwhelmingly voted by 
growers in the Southern States. In 
Florida, Alabama, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
growers ballotted for three more years 
of Federal control of tobacco market- 
ing agreements with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Real estate in the South is bringing 
more money than it has in years. 
Farm property, small town property 
and city holdings are all inflated, but 
there is not a vast amount of activity 
because property owners are waiting 
to see if their holdings won’t go still 
higher. 

Uncertainty over OPA ceiling prices 
is being felt in Southern raw products. 
Lumber, Naval stores, pulpwood and 
textiles are among products affected. 
Since OPA was abolished there has 
been no startling increase in prices, 
but there is wary watching among 
producers in the hope that their prod- 
ucts will reach a much higher price 
level. 

Nationally known corporations have 
been impeded in their Southern opera- 
tions because of strikes and similar 
work stoppages. 

On the farm side, which is the 
source from which most Southerners 
derive their income, the opening of 
tobacco markets, the heavily fruited 
cotton bolls and the fruition of other 
farm products give promise of a pros- 
perous harvest season in the South. 

—Marvin Cox. 
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Many Scarcities 


Midwest States 


OUSING, manpower shortages and 

some heavy financial transactions 
currently command chief interest in 
the Midwest States. Automobile manu- 
facturing has levelled off below expec- 
tations, retail volume is skyrocketing, 
building activities are booming despite 
critical material shortages. Annoyance 
over high prices and irritations caused 
by artificial scarcities of many items 
have stirred rumblings of a buyers’ 
strike around the Great Lakes region. 
Meantime, the retail trading volume is 
holding its recent highs. On an aver- 
age, store sales in this area are 37% 
higher than a year ago, up 66% over 
MA. 

Premium prices are still being asked 
for real estate and the market is ex- 
tremely active, both in private homes 
and for commercial property. 

Chicago is watching the recently 
formed Tucker Corp., which has 
leased the $170 million Dodge-Chrys- 
ler war plant with an option to buy 
the property for $40 million within 
4% years and is preparing to produce 
a new low-priced and revolutionary 
car, the Tucker Torpedo. It will feature 
a rear engine and an aluminum body. 

Detroit is witnessing one of the 
heaviest building booms in this sec- 
tion, Construction permits for work 
estimated beyond $80 million were 
issued in the first half year. Single 
residence permits formed the bulk of 
this. The Motor City otherwise saw 
auto production in the first six months 
of 1946 fall 1,680,000 units below the 
industry’s schedule of 2,320,000 cars. 
Actual deliveries totalled only 654,000. 
Material improvement is not expected 
until present bottlenecks of component 
parts, supplier strikes and labor shoit- 
ages are overcome.—ORAL S. PFLuc. 


Western States 


[0K for Western wool growing in- 


'~ terests to announce plans to estab- 
lish finishing mills in the Continental 
Divide States—where most of nation’s 
Wool is produced. Low cost power 
made available through existing and 
contemplated Reclamation Bureau 
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projects is sure to stimulate demand 
for textile mills at source of material. 
A pioneering company to spin a spe- 
cialty wool yarn already has been 
established in Denver. Western wool 
men can’t see economic soundness of 
shipping raw wool, dirt and all, to the 
Atlantic seaboard only to have much 
of it travel back again in finished 
cloth. ’ 

Land values in all of the region’s 
states are soaring, causing consider- 
able concern among conservative real 
estate men. Dry wheat lands of Eastern 
Colorado, Western Nebraska, Kansas 
and the Dakotas are bringing up to 
$50 an acre, where they brought $15- 
$25 before the war. Choice grass lands 
and ranch properties in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Montana and Wyoming have 
doubled in sale price since 1940, be- 
cause of profits in cattle. 

Housing remains critical in the 
larger cities, with thousands of par- 
tially constructed two-bedroom homes 
waiting for plumbing fixtures. Real 
estate prices on old homes in this class 
have started downward in anticipation 
of completion of the new small houses. 
Prices on middle class houses remain 
unchanged at high levels. 





Income properties in several big 
Western cities have changed ‘hands 
frequently in the last 18 months. 

Bright spot in Western economy is 
the accelerated migration of Eastern 
investment capital, seeking outlet in 
industrial sites and buildings and in 
natural resources. 

Labor conditions in Mountain States 
continue to be the most settled in the 
netion—a big factor in attracting 
Eastern money.—EuGENE CERVI. 





Pacific States 


ee, passage of ordinances in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
limiting rental increases to 15% pre- 
vented runaways in these over-con- 
gested areas. Except for foodstuffs, 
most retailers are still “holding the 
line.” 

Manufacturers generally are boost- 
ing prices only where a fair margin 
of profit is lacking. 

West Coast business - continues’ to 
improve: manufacturing is now only 
15% below wartime peak. With start 
of Summer harvesting, unemployment 
has dipped from April high of 725,000 
to 610,000 in three coast states. Cur- 
rently, 3,984,000 people are working, 
only 220,000 less than the number be- 
fore V-J Day. 

In California, where activity is al- 
most double pre-war levels, new cor- 
poration filings for the first six months 
totaled 5,893, exceeding the record 
for any previous full year. In the San 
Francisco area, factory employment 
in nondurable goods reached highest 
May level in history, 14% above pre- 
war levels. Durable goods employment 
stood at 57,200 workers, compared 
with 35,100 in May, 1940, 140,500 in 
1945. 

Scarcity of downtown office space 
in Los Angeles is causing some com- 
panies to double up in crowded quar- 
ters. Many corporations have bought 
buildings simply to assure office space. 
In Portland, real estate sales appear to 
be slumping—they’ve dropped off 20% 
in all categories from an April high. 

Generally, business is. being sparked 
by continued daring expansion of 
basic industries. Increased peacetime 
production of aluminum in Northwest 
is encouraging new light metal indus- 
tries as far away as San Diego. Incen- 
tives for many other manufacturers are 
new steel-making facilities for Beth- 
lehem and Columbia and reopening of 
Geneva; spending by dozens of public 
utilities, tying in with Government’s 
five billion dollar reclamation program 
or Pacific Tel & Tel’s $400 million 
five-year network extension; and plans 
of Detroit manufacturers to assemble 
and subcontract components for about 
a dozen automobiles on the Pacific 
Coast. 

New ruling: Employees who refuse 
to pass picket lines after being assured 
of police protection are liable to loss 
of their unemployment benefits in the 
state of California. 

—Cwar es F. Berry. 
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NEW IDEAS 


... in Retailing, Aviation, Textiles, Agriculture, 


Hardware, Appliances, Materials Handling 


ELECTRONIC SALESMAN 


The Devoe & Raynolds Co. is setting 
the pace with the first electronic sell- 
ing device in the paint industry. Two 
pillars, equipped with series of electric 
eyes, are strategically placed at the en- 
trance to the aisle where the company’s 
featured paints and brushes are dis- 
played. Customers entering the aisle 
activate the device, which delivers a 
spoken sales message through a hid- 
den projector. 


AGRARIAN ADVANCE 


Here’s a revolutionary device to 
control weeds—Apco Corp.’s Electro- 
vator. This latest research feat of agri- 
cultural science is a machine reported 
to be capable of killing any type of 





weed. The trick is done by driving it 
across an infested area, where heavy 
electrical currents, generated by a 
portable gasoline-driven generator, are 
passed into weed root systems through 


rake-like electrodes. The machine 
covers 15 acres a day at a cost of ap- 
proximately $10 per acre. 


MIGHTY MITE 


Thanks to Towmotor Corp., mate- 
rials handling is now made easier. 
Their side-mounted motor makes lift 
truck operation possible in areas pre- 
viously inaccessible. It’s incorporated 
in their latest truck model, which 
weighs only 2,800 pounds, but can lift, 
carry and stack 1,500-pound loads. A 
short turning radius gets the lift truck 
in and out of elevators, tight aisleways 
and the crowded confines of highway 
trucks and railway cars, while its light- 
er weight permits operation in multi- 
story buildings where floor capacities 


forbid heavier models. 
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SAFER HOMES? 


What's claimed to be the first com- 
pletely engineered cylinder lock of its 
type is Sargent & Co.’s newly patented 
Integralock. Self-lubricating, its pre- 
cision designed and machined parts 
are said to assure long wear and low 
maintenance. Safety feature: a shear 
pin that snaps when anyone tries to 
force the lock, but leaves the cylinder 
in the knob in working order for who- 
ever has the key. Not much larger 
than a cigarette package, it comes in 
two basic types. 


PLANE TALK 


Quieter planes for private owners 


—that’s the promise of Stinson’s de- ° ' 


velopment of soundproofed cabins. 
They’re said to reduce the noise level 
in the cabin to the point where the 
occupants can hear commercial radio 
broadcasts without the use of head- 
phones. . . . A boon to aircraft owners 
who must tie out (and down) their 
planes is Bogardus Brothers’ lift spoil- 
ers, which are integral with the wing 
sections of their nylon airplane cov- 
ers. In this way double protection is 
afforded against weather wear and 
tear and structural damage. . . . An- 
other advance in passenger comfort 
and safety: Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines’ introduction of an all-electronic 
pilot in their transports. 


BETTER BALANCE 


Credit Stewart-Warner with the first 
post-war electronic device for the au- 
tomotive service industry. It’s a wheel 
balancer, designed for one man oper- 
ation, that corrects both kinetic (stat- 
ic) and dynamic unbalance without 
removing wheels from the car. The 





vibration set up by unbalance is picked 
up by a unit under the axle, trang. 
mitting an impulse to the electronic 
amplifying device. The dial reading 
indicates degree of unbalance and ¢. 
tuates a stroboscopic light which jp. 
dicates point of unbalance. The oper. 
ator then remedies the unbalance by 
applying corrective weights. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Here’s a convenient, portable light 
for all industrial, personal, sports or 
emergency needs. It’s an electric hand 
lamp produced by the U-C Lite Manu. 


facturing Co., powered by two stand. 





ard dry cell batteries with pressure 
type connections. Compact, weighing 
only five pounds, it can be set down 
anywhere or clamped in a _ special 
hold-down fixture accessory. Weather 
and rust-proof, it has a single focus 
adjustment whereby it will deliver a 
spot or spread light—a brilliant 1,500 
foot beam or bright localized light. 


TEXTILE TIPS 


Fine quality worsteds can now be 
produced at the speed of ordinary cot- 
ton—that’s the claim made by the 
Newnan Cotton Mills for their newest 
textile process. The result of six years’ 
experimentation, it permits mass pro- 
duction of the finest worsted fabrics at 
lower prices. The method can also be 
applied to cotton, silk, rayon, nylon, 
rabbit hair and all other fibers. . . - 
Faster colors on acetate rayon fabrics 
are now made possible by Du Pont's 
gas-fading inhibitor. Certain dyes 
which previously faded when exposed 
to asmospheric gas fumes are given 
better fastness by this chemical. Ap- 
plied during the dyeing operation, it’s 
claimed that its protective effect per- 
sists after repeated washings and dry 
cleanings. 


FORBES 
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Texas—Silk Center 
Me. may have real silk hose 


soon—hose made in American 
mills from American-grown silk. The 
combination of an idea and a machine 
may move the world’s silk center from 
the Far East to the little spa of Min- 
eral Wells, Texas. The idea came from 
native Texans, the machine was the 
invention of a retiring Swede: Gustaf 
Beckman. 

Beckman’s gadget is an electronic 
reeling machine which does the job so 
economically that an American work- 
er, at American wages, can spin more 
and cheaper silk off cocoons in a few 
hours than several Japanese can spin 
in days. Together, the idea and the 
machine have built an industry which 
will turn out an estimated 100,000 
pounds of raw silk this year. 

Each of several Texans imparted 
something to the idea. Pete Nader, 
merchant and farmer, first began to 
raise mulberry trees before the war as 
a hobby. But without Lit Massie, a 
small town entrepreneur, the Texas 
silk industry might still be a hobby. 

One afternoon in 1943 Massie 
dropped into the office of Ernest Mims, 
manager c: Mineral Wells’ Chamber 
of Commerce, for a chat. Conversation 
swung to Nader’s hobby. With the 
country at war with Japan, silk was 
scarce. But it was needed badly. Sud- 
denly Mims saw a light. Silkworms, he 
knew, would thrive anywhere that 
mulberry trees grew. If the trees would 


‘ grow profitably in Texas—why not 


sikworms? Texas’ silk industry was 
born that afternoon. 

A trip to Nader’s farm convinced 
Mims that the mulberry trees were a 
fact. But one objection still intervened: 
the cost. How could Texans compete 
with low-paid Japanese workers? 

This was wartime, however, and 
Mims reasoned that silk. at any price 
would be cheap. He dispatched tele- 
gtams to silk men in New York and 
other financial centers. They came, 
liked what they saw, gave an O.K. 
Beckman was then sent down from the 
American Raw Silk Corp. to set up his 
machine. 

Texans say now that they'll drive 
Japan out of the world silk markets 
the way Japan drove out previous 
competitors—by offering silk at lower 
prices.—Davip MARKSTEIN. 
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Anecdotes from the PAST 
for Your FUTURE Guidance 








*HROUGH his years of association with 
§ fe who have scaled the heights of 
human achievement, B. C. FORBES brings 
you hundreds of intimate anecdotes about 
men who had no more than you have to 
get ahead. 


Already in its second printing, “LITTLE 


BITS ABOUT BIG MEN” is _ helping 
thousands of business men make this their 
greatest year of achievement because... 
it proves that WORK is the catalyst which 


unites all other forces for getting things 
done. Price $2.50 


639 Messages to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking Today 


OR YEARS friends of B. C. FORBES 


have been urging that he edit a truly 
representative selection of the inspiring 
messages which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way. 

Aided by the staff of FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE, he has compiled in one handsomely 
bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business 
of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these 


messages. 


Trooping across its pages are the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 


civilization. 


Here is the ideal book for the ambitious 
business man. He will turn to it often for 


courage and cheer. 


Price $2 














1001 Thoughts on Life and Business 
cr 500 different subjects are covered in “FORBES EPI- 


GRAMS.” It is an encyclopedia of human nature written in 
B. C. FORBES’ impressive and vivid style. It is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form of human aspiration. Price $2 








MAIL CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW 


Enclosed is remittance of 


eee ee SS 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUB'L. CO., INC., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books in quantities indicated: 


"Little Bits About Big Men" ($2.50) ...."Thoughts” ($2) ...."Epigrams” ($2) 
(On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax.) 
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ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


IVING the lie direct to the com- 

ment from Izvestia regarding Latin 
American distrust of the U. S. is the 
following bouquet from Mexico, pub- 
lished on Independence Day: 


From Excelsior, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico. (Independent) : 

“Today, perhaps with more humility 
and more sense of historical responsi- 
bility than ever, the U. S. celebrates 
the fete day of its political emancipa- 
tion. ... A people of deep-rooted ideals, 
it saw itself in the past 20 years drawn 
into global wars. In both . . . it fought 
for the most noble of humanitarian 
causes, the respect for the indepen- 
dence of nations enslaved by totali- 
tarian regimes and for the preservation 
of the rights of all men of goodwill. 
This brings us to the relations of the 
U. S. with the other peoples of the 
continent, the principle of the good 
neighbor. Mexico, like the other peo- 
ples of this continent, cherishes and 
does everything to expand its ties of 
friendship with the U. S. on the basis 
of mutual respect. Because of this . . 
we pray for the moral and physical 
aggrandisement of this magnificent 
nation, which we consider as certainly 


one way to guarantee peace for all the 
world.” 


The following comments deal with 
certain recent developments on the 
domestic front, not altogether encour- 
aging in foreign views: 


From La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine (Liberal) : 

“The history of the U. S., though 
short, is rich in political developments 
and economic and industrial advance- 
ments. Today it offers an example of 
labor trends which will run against 


WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


America-Through 
Foreign Eves 





. irresistible spiritual forces. These 


- trends ought to be and will be curbed 


by the force of public opinion, because 
they claim the right to impose their 
own interests on all society. They 
make the assumption that the special 
interest of a trade union has absolutely 
no relation to the other interests of the 
other members of a working com- 
munity.” 


From The Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, England. (Liberal) : 

“An unpleasant American episode 
of recent months is the return of the 
Ku Klux Klan. . . . The present re- 
vival is testimony to the sharp divi- 
sions and great tensions that now exist 
in American life. . . . The main source 
of membership comes from small-town 
Fundamentalist Protestants with .. . 
a strong Puritan note, eschewing 
cards, dancing and the theater. They 
are against Negroes, Jews, Catholics 
and Communists, their doctrines ob- 
viously paralleling those of Hitler in 
many respects.” 


The barbs hurled by Russian com- 
mentators at American policies and 
the American way of life are becoming 


























a great deal more frequent of late, 
as well as a great deal more pointed: 


From Izvesiia, Moscow, Russia, 
(Communist) : 

“The atomic bomb test at Bikini 
was an aggressive gesture against all 
the peoples of the world. . . . Judging 
from everything at present, the Pan- 
American policy of th: U. S. has en- 
tered a new stage marked by rupture 
of the good neighbor policy principles, 
... Many Latin Americans are alarmed 
at President Truman’s sponsorship of 
Inter-American military co-operation 
and are protesting the plan for crea- 
tion of military blocs opposing each 
other, no matter what specious pre- 
texts they cover.” 


The following French comment 
could support the view that the ap 
parent growing deterioration inl S. 
Soviet relations is related to a conflict 
of interests in the Orient: 


From Le Monde, 
(Independent) : 

“The real question to be asked is: 
‘Will Japan become an American base 
for use against the U. S. S. R.?’... 
Into the vacuum formed by the defeat 
of Japan, the U. S. A. and Russia have 
rushed in. . . . For the moment the 
U. S. A. has installed itself as mistress 
in the very heart of that Japanese 
Empire. But on its periphery she 
finds herself thwarted by the um 
friendly opposition of the U. S. S. R. 
. .. We know that Americans bristle up 
when one mentions ‘colonies’. . . .Nev- 
ertheless Japan could quite well be 
come a colony of the U. S. without the 
fact being evident on the surface. Plans 
might be adopted at Tokyo and Wash- 
ington which would tend to make 
Japan, if not a colony, then at least 
an economic protectorate . . . after the 
modern fashion, where the protecting 
power relies less on military force 
than on. the acumen of its business 


men.” 


Paris, France. 
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Communism and Your 


Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 15) 
tion; (e) joint labor-management 
committees. Insist on precise defini- 
tions in all instances, since you cannot 
rely on the good faith of the union in 
intepreting such provisions. 

10. The Communist-worker leader 
in any plant is usually so busy with 
Party activities that he lets his work 
slide. Impartial enforcement of rules 
on efficiency and absenteeism takes on 
sdded significance in this connection. 

11. Bargaining is necessarily a more 
tight-fisted affair when it is with a 
Communist-controlled union than it 
would be otherwise, and a stenographic 
record of negotiations should be kept 
to protect against misrepresentation. 

12. Don’t forget that Communists 
may stir up rank-and-file revolt against 
ratification of agreements. Under the 
law, management representatives must 
come to the conference table with au- 
thority to bind the company, but this 
does not apply to the bargaining rep- 
resentatives of the union. It is good 
practice, therefore, to make it clear in 
the course of negotiations that indi- 
vidual concessions are tentative only, 
pending final acceptance of the con- 
tract. 

13. Finally, under no circumstances 
accept co-operation from a dissident 
Communist group within the union in 
opposing demands of a non-Commun- 
ist element. Not infrequently a minor- 
ity Communist group will propose 
such a deal in an effort to gain control 
of the union. 


Opportunities 


{Continued from page 16) 


tion, properly managed, should earn 
you $75 a week, all year round. 

The oil company with which you 
deal can be a big help to you in many 
ways, from supplying part of your 
equipment to giving advice on hiring 
help, advertising methods, costs, etc. 
Further, most of the big companies 
operate “dealer-help” programs, under 
which groups of instructors are spe- 
cially trained to advise and instruct 
station operators. 

In some respects, service stations 
offer better opportunities today than 
ever, since there now exists an excep- 
tionally large demand for “tune-up” 
and light repair work. Also, there are 
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attractive sideline products which may © 


bring in substantial revenue. In fact, 
sales of accessories and petroleum by- 
products can, if properly marketed, 
double the station’s revenue from sales 
of gas and oil alone. 

Some of the best-selling items are 
tires and batteries; windshield wipers, 
mufflers, sparkplugs, fuel pumps, car- 
buretors, generators, polishes, clean- 
ers; and “impulse” items: products 


that do not involve the dealer in ser- 
vice and to which customers simply 
help themselves, such as toasters, irons, 
small hardware, fuses, bulbs, etc. 

One final point: The successful sta- 
tion of the future will stress service. 
Now that the war is over, it’s expected 
that consumers are going to become 
more and more service conscious. The 
man who caters to this demand will 
stand a good chance of success. 





Thrilling moment in the 20-year-old film Don JUAN, featuring 
John Barrymore. This was the first full-length sound movie. 
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The modern movie is 20 years old on 


Twenty years ago the movies added sound to sight. 
Don JUAN was the film. A year later came THE JAzz 
SINGER, the first feature to use lip synchronization. 


Both films were produced and presented by Warner 
Brothers. The equipment which made them possible 
was developed and made by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and Western Electric Company. These two 
units of the Bell System have continued to apply 
their skills to improve sound reproduction. They 
have contributed greatly to the high quality sound 
heard in the movies of today. 


Bell scientists were able to solve the talking pic- 
ture problem because of their continuous study of 
every means to improve communication. The 
“talkies’”’ came directly out of telephone research. 


The modern movie has grown so that it speaks 
around the world. It has become one of the great 
agencies affecting the heart and mind of man. 
BELL 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PLANT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNT oe: Note hed 
Land and Improvements . 
Buildings, Maehinery and Equipment > " ‘ . 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation . » ° ° 
Intangibles ; ° . . ° 
CURRENT ASSETS ° 
Cash in banks and on hand 
U. S. Government Bonds, Treasury Bi Ils and Treasury Tax Notes at cost 
(Quoted market value $33,196,726.31) 
Accounts Receivable, less reserve . 
Notes Receivable, less reserve (Includes $534, 284. 42 maturing 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in cxcess of present market prices . 
Marketable Securities, at cost or less ‘ x . . > . ° 
(Quoted market value $3,315,672. 50) 
PREPAID TAXES, INSURANCE, ETC. 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES,’ less reserve 
TREASURY STOCK AT COST 
10,550 shares of Preferred Capital Stock 


Mgineers, as of April 30, 1939, on the basis of values at March 1, 1913, 


CAPITAL STOCK 
Preferred, authorized and outstanding (300,000 shares—par value $100.00 per eased 
Common, authorized and outstanding (600,000 shares—no par value) 

CURRENT LIABILITIES ; ; ‘ ; ‘ . 

Accounts Payable and Pay Rolls 


under the provisions of the War Profits Control Act 
Advance payments received on sales contracts 
Sinking Fund requirement due March 31, 
Line Corporation 


SUBSIDIARY, DUE APRIL 1, 1961 
MINORITY INTEREST IN CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 
RESERVE ACCOUNTS. 


other adjustments. 


CAPITAL SURPLUS (See Note 2) 
EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT . 


senting the excess of acquired equities as at January 1, 


Consolidated Earned Surplus, April-30, 1945 
Add: Net Earnings for year 


Dividends paid during the year on capital stock publicly held, viz.: 
On Preferred, $3.50 
$3.50 per share from earnings for year ended April 30, 

On Common, $3.00 per share . : 


Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1946 


1946 






Gross Sales and Car Rentals, less discounts and allowances, and giving effect to adjust- 
ments (estimated) of sales prices through ee under the provisions of the 


War Profits Control Act 
Cost of operations, including ADintninndiee, Selling and ee Expense, but before 













/£; 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT—YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1946 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 
ASSETS 


"subsequent to one year) 


Deduct: Write-off of intangible assets of a subsidiary company dissolved during the year 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 





. —”-«$96,227,334.04 
54.925.420.28 . 


. . 7 
. 7 

. 

. . 

. 

. . 

. . 


600 shares of ‘Common Capital Stock 


For Dividends on Common Capital Stock, to be paid when and as , declared by Board of Directors 


Tax refunds claimed for prior years ‘because of accelerated amortization of plant ‘facilities . . 


t share from earnings for year ended April 30, 1945 and 


Nore 1: Plant and Property of Parent Company included in above valuations were inventoried and valued by Coverdale & Colpitts, 
with subsequent additions at cost, 
company acquired during the year its asscits were taken at appraised values with appraised values in respect to Plant and Property reduced by 
the excess of equities so valued over cost of the capital stock purchased. Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included at cost. 


LIABILITIES 


Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes, including (estimated) amounts of refunds through renegotiation 


1947, under Indenture securing “debenture issue of Shippers’ 


3% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION, A CONSOLIDATED 


For Plant Improvements, Research and Development, ‘Insurance and Contingencies, including possible tax and 





1946 


: ° ° ‘ ° > $ 67,404,485.23 
$ 7,198,686.31 


41,301,913.76 
18,903 ,885.16 


80,979,573.57 


* 8 * § 9:393,248.66 
; 33.199.157.56 
oe 6,618,114.45 
Ee 566.299.41 
oe 28,512.700.27 
; ag 2'690,053.22 
‘Seb aes 164,905.73 
e ° ° ° e e 118,884.87 
ip oir ia a 533399.75 


$149,801,249.15 


—__—_ 


. 


Consulting 


except that with respect to a 


$ 30,000,000.06 
30,000,000.00 

° ° : . 25,928,674.06 
$ 8,988,415.95 


11,564,545.87 
5,050,712.24 


Car 


325,000.00 


5,125 ,000.00 
; . 4,448.44 
15,300,384.67 


° : $14,564,639.93 
. . 735,744.74 
° . 2,397,719.82 
. . 41,045 ,022.16 


$149,801 ,249.15 


Norg 2: Shippers’ Car Line Corporation and its subsidiaries are included in above consolidated figures with capital surplus of $2,397,719.82, repre- 
1946 over capital stock costs. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


$ 37,511,455.59 





. = $5.346,689.34 

2. 2'098.000.00 7,444 ,689.34 
$ 44,956,144.93 

a $ 86,772.77 


$2,026,150.00 


1,798 200.00 


$118,113,552.19 


108,525,535.77 


$ 9,588,016.42 
2,237,746.56 


$ RK ES 


2,319,300.84 













$ 9,669,570.70 


Depreciation 
Depreciation 3 ‘ . ‘ ° ° ° 
Earrings from Secnten . > ‘ ry » ° ° 
Other Income: 
Dividends : : . ‘ . ° ° ° ° . $ 181,642.35 
Interest . ‘ : . . ° ° ° ° ° 711,722.77 
Royalties » ‘ ° ° ° ° 43,691.38 
Profit on Sale of Securities ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,306,324.25 
Miscellaneous : : ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 75,920.09 
Other Charges: 
Interest . ‘ ‘ » > ° > ° ° ° - $ 230,149.71 
| Rc yalties ‘ ‘ ‘ ° * ° . 325,466.96 
Property Retirements 499,878.76 
Miscellaneous 80,525.91 


1,136,021.34 








Net Earnings before Dbiadinin for (estimated) Federal Income Taxes 
Deduct — Provision for (estimated) Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes: 

Normal income tax $1,531,456.44 
Excess profits tax 1,655,403.58 























$ 8,533,549.36 


3,186,860.02 








Net Earnings Carried to Sapien ° ° ° 








Nore: The accounts of Shippers’ Car Line Corporation and its subsidiaries were con- 
| solidated as at January 1, 1946, and earnings for the period from January 1, 
| 1946 through April 30, 1946 are included above. 























3 5,346,689.34 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


3,824,350.00 3,911,122.77 


$ 41,045 022.16 16 





ERNEST W. BELL ann COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
25 Beaver Srreet, New York 
To tue STrockHoLpeErRs or ; 

American Car anv Founpry Company, 

30 Cuurcn Srreet, New Yorx Crry. 

We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
American Car and Foundry Company and its subsidiaries 
as of April 30, 1946, and the Consolidated Statements of 
Income and Surplus for the fiscal year then ended, have 
reviewed the systems of internal control and the account- 
ing procedures of the companies, and without making a de- 
tailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested 
accounting records of the companies and other supporting 
evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appro’ 
priate. Our examination was made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards applicable in the circum- 
stances and included all procedures which we considered 
necessary. 

We were unable to confirm by direct correspondence 
amounts due from the United States Government, but have 
satished ourselves as to their correctness by extending our 
tests of the accounting records pertaining to such receivabies. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet and re- 
lated Stutements of Income and Surplus present fairly the 
consolidated position of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries at April 30, 1946, and the con’ 
solidated results of their operations for the fiscal year, in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Yours very truly, 
Eranest W. Bert anp Company 


July 2, 1946 
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Spiritual Havoc Most Appalling in Britain 


B. C. Forbes is now in Europe, making a first- 
hand investigation of economic conditions. The 
following—cabled from London—represents his 
observations of the British post-war scene. 


BRITAIN’S working population are shell-shocked. 

Britain’s business men aren’t. 

Labor’s ongoings here are unbelievable, deplor- 
able. No sense of responsibility. Strikes are called 
for the most fantastic reasons. For example, one 
group traveling to work on a public bus were told 
they couldn’t smoke. They immediately walked 
out, refused to proceed. Labor hasn’t the slightest 
conception of how direly Britain needs to buckle 
down to full-time production, no conception of 
the nation’s critical economic condition, of her 
need to strive with maximum might and main to 
regain something of her lost place in the world. 

One can account for the prevailing attitude only 
by concluding that, having gone through horrors 
of war most gruesome and nerve-wrecking, the 
masses have lost all realization of actualities, of 
what disastrous consequences they are bringing 
on their own heads, on the whole nation. 

Like too many in America, British workers have 
come to depend fatally overmuch on their Govern- 
ment. Self-reliance has evaporated. The Labor 
Government—their Labor Government—will gen- 
erously, bountifully safeguard their wellbeing. The 
“blinking capitalists” having been dethroned, 
Britain is to become a veritable Paradise for the 
working classes. No more need to toil hard. Save? 
Don’t be silly. “Our” Government will look after 
us in sickness and in health all through our life. 
Isn’t that what the Labor seekers of Governmen- 
tal power promised? And aren’t they now in 
power? 

Why, therefore, bother about anything—except 
having an easy, enjoyable time, working only 
when you feel like it, revelling in “punting” (bet- 
ting) on horse and dog races, spending on any- 
thing and everything which may be available— 
which often isn’t much—without the “blasted 
points” (coupons). 

Levying of income tax on wage earners is seri- 
ously retarding economic recovery. Complaint is 
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universal that, when a worker earns a certain 
amount, in three or four days, he knocks off for 
the rest of the week. He just can’t stomach hand- 
ing over any considerable slice of his pay “for 
nothing”—or, as they call it in Yorkshire, “for 
nout”. We have lots of people in America, high 
and not so high, who rail against the tax collector; 
but here it is a universal mania among the wage- 
earning classes. They often figure to a shilling 
how much they get for so many hours’ work a 
week without having to pay tax, reckon just what 
they would net for each additional hour—and 
decide “’taint worth it”. So they quit. 

This writer recently drew attention to the fall- 
ing-off in output per worker in American industry, 
and described it as an extremely disturbing trend, 
sure to lead to catastrophic consequences unless 
checked. Britain is suffering similar experience in 
much worse degree. 

And managements are afraid to remonstrate. 
Not only is labor in most industrial areas very 
scarce, and not only are unions extraordinarily 
strong and influential, but workers take this stand: 
“We elected the Government. It is our Govern- 
ment. It bloody well will do what we want—or 
we shall blitz the blighters.” They don’t stop to 
reason that no Government can go on forever 
grossly overspending, that prosperity can’t last 
under chronic underproduction, that industry 
cannot hope to enjoy full employment and full 
wage envelopes without rendering a full day’s and 
a full week’s work. 

Holding office at the mercy of the trade unions. 
government high-up officeholders are as afraid te 
criticize labor as American industry was afraid to 
criticize the Roosevelt New Deal “cracking down” 
policies. It is a most unhealthy, ominous state of 
affairs. No remedy is within sight. 

Yet, nothwithstanding the political truckling to 
labor, already there is springing up a feeling of 
disappointment among the working classes that 
their Government isn’t making satisfactory prog- 
ress in bringing about the anticipated heaven on 
earth. 

Rationing here is far beyond anything we ever 

(Continued on page 41) 
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STOCK TRADING 











HAT are some facts and con- 
\Y) siderations regarding technical 
data? 

First of all, everyone seriously in- 
terested in the stock market should 
chart some representative Average and 
the total market volume every day. 
The Dow-Jones Industrials, The Stand- 
ard 90, The Times 50, and the Herald 
Tribune 100 are good for this purpose. 

Then you should observe, and pref- 
erably chart, the daily advances and 
declines and the new highs and lows. 
This will show the relative selling and 
buying pressure from day to day. A 
more precise measurement of this is 
made daily by the Lowry-Mills Service, 
which computes the plus volume and 
the minus volume for all the 100 share 
unit stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Different types of buyers and sellers 
are continuously writing their signa- 
tures in the market. And we can read 
them, once we learn how. 


INSTITUTIONAL BUYERS 


The Institutional Buyer is mainly 
interested in high-grade issues. This 
category includes those who have ac- 
cess to governmental policy and indus- 
trial developments before they become 
public knowledge; it includes those 
who have had long experience in the 
management of funds; it employs the 
finest research and _ policy-making 
brains procurable, 

The Uninformed Buyer is John Q. 
Public. He is interested in low price 
issues because of the price range, and 
in those issues that catch the public 
fancy from time to time. He buys and 
sells ignorantly, emotionally, and 
swallows rumors, tips and headlines 
uncritically. He usually doesn’t enjoy 
access to good financial research, and 
wouldn’t have the intellectual back- 
ground to use it if he did encounter it. 

By charting a measure of Institu- 
tional Activity and one of Uninformed 
Public Activity, we can observe their 





Josern MUNDELL, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 
a market technician for many years. 
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Guide Posts To Wall St. 


VIII. Some Technical Measurements 


relative behavior. A chart with the 
Herald Tribune 15 Manufacturing 
Stocks or The Times Industrial Stocks, 
and their relative volume, gives an 
adequate measure of the Institutional 
Buyer’s behavior in the market. For 
the Uninformed Public Activity we 
can construct our own average of cats 
and dogs, or low-grade stocks. Chart 
this and its relative volume. 

This chart doesn’t have a significant 
message to impart every: day. It is of 
no help on the shorter swings. But 
from time to time, at extremely impor- 
tant junctures, it is of great value. 

After protracted market declines, 
early bottoming signs often appear in 
Index and in a relative increase of 
volume. This shows that the best-in- 
formed groups in the world have start- 
ed buying stocks for long range hold- 
ing, at a faster rate than the supply 
coming out on the market. 

Uninformed Buyer support after a 
decline isn’t as significant, because the 
public often buys one day and sells the 
next if the headlines and rumors turn 
adverse, On the other hand, the Institu- 
tional Buyer (as a composite group) 
continues buying on a scale down 
once it has decided that an attractive 
level has been reached. 


After a protracted rise, a relative 
increase of activity in the Uninformed 
Buyer Index and a relative decrease of 
activity in the Institutional Buyer In- 
dex indicates a late stage of the rise. 


BUYING METHODS 


The Institutional Buyer usually buys 
after market declines; the Uninformed 
Public Buyer, after market rises. Un- 
informed Buyer buying, when it turns 
aggressive after a protracted rise, un- 
supported by the Institutional Buyer, 
creates a vulnerable market. 

Another clue is observable from the 
manner of buying and selling. The In- 
stitutional Buyer buys and sells grad- 
ually and on a scale. The Uninformed 
Public Buyer buys and sells in bursts 
of quick activity. 

In general, this chart will not indi- 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 











cate any precise turning points, but 
it does show areas of general vulnera. 
bility and invulnerability. 

The Capital Goods groups and the 
Consumer Goods groups make a useful 
chart. The Consumer Goods groups are 
most sensitive to support in the early 
phases of an upswing, and they are 
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likely to do better than the market as e 
_ " 8] 

a whole. Later in the upswing, the N 
Capital Goods groups start outdistane- 8 


ing the general market, and they are 
likely to do best in the final phases of 
an upswing. The rationale is that Capi- 
tal Goods activity is posited on sus- 
tained demand for Consumer Goods, 
and the Capital Goods companies usu- 
ally have such heavy fixed charges and 
overhead that they need a high level 
of business before they can show fa- 
vorable earnings. 


— 


“RATIO LINE" A GUIDE 
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Which issues to choose within these 
broad groups depends upon fundamen- 
tal considerations. Which have the 
most favorable developments for stock 
market exploitation under present con- 
ditions? 

For example, during World War II, 
Movie Stocks were aided by the high 
level of consumer income, the need 
for emotional escape from war strain, 
the unavailability of alternative recrea- 
tion, the failure of the OPA to put 
ceilings on movie admissions. The 
Rails were benefited by a high level of 
activity, tax advantages, and by the 
war uses of competitive means of 
transportation. On the other hand, 
Steels were handicapped by tax dis- 
advantages and rigid ceilings on steel 
prices. 


For any stock or group we are in- 
terested in, it is well to chart the high, 
low and closing price daily or weekly, 
the volume, and its ratio. 


This ratio figure is a continuous 
figure obtained by dividing your fa- 
vorite general average into the closing 
price of the stock. This ratio line re 
veals the relative performance of the 
stock or group ‘as against the market 
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- whole. Persistent lagging in the 
tio is a bad sign. These ratios can 


gid us in discriminating among media 


for speculation and for avoidance. 
As the Stock Market has grown as 


_4n institution, and as the number of 


participants has increased through the 
years, the market takes fairly sus- 
tained independent action from time to 
time, which no study of business con- 
ditions can throw light on. The only 
relevant evidence for this autogenic 
action is internal market evidence. 
Sometimes this independent action is 
yery violent and protracted, therefore 
extremely important to anticipate. 

All of these Technical measures 
have to be studied causatively. We 
must constantly be on the alert for 


~ changes that may temporarily alter the 


significance of these measurements. 
Nor can we rely too heavily on any 
one of them by itself. We must beware 


a0! following technical clues without 


thinking them through causatively. 
For example, the rise in activity in 
the Uninformed Buyer measure in late 


» 1942 and early 1943 did not have its 


usual significance because of the im- 
pact of the war on marginal com- 
panies, enabling them to increase their 
earnings and improve their financial 
condition, and also because of the six 
month Capital Gains period. Informed 
buyers were temporarily attracted to 


_ marginal companies. 


At present, part of the activity in 
the Institutional Buyer measure has to 
be discounted because the numerous 
split-ups expected in the blue chips are 
attracting some of the Uninformed 
Buying which does not normally loom 
large in this category. 

These measures cannot be observed 
mechanically. We have to understand 
the rationale behind our. use of them, 
and be on the alert constantly for 
_~ which might affect the ration- 


* 


In a very real sense, we are not 


_ employers of labor. We are brokers of 


tr. We can employ only that many 


men, and for so long, as we can turn 


around and sell the products of their 


@ industry—B. E. Hutcuinson, chair- 


man, Finance Committee, Chrysler 


Corp. 


Let him who proclaims our enor- 
mous Federal debt is meaningless, be- 
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_ cause we owe it to ourselves, be the 


first to burn up his war bonds—if he 
any.—Kari HaartTz. 




















Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 149 Broadway. MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
LONDON . PARIS .« BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers $ 684,994,413.52 














U. S. Government Obligations . 1,946,239,729.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased .. . olga st ae aah 737,594,522.21 
Public Securities ....... - $ 74,452,248.38 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations 11,312,182.16 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ‘ 5,178,997.71 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 11,205,872.09 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 1,410,640.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
and Net Difference in Balances be- 
tween Various Offices Due to Different 
Statement Date of Foreign Branches 129,387.46 
111,489,328.78 
Bank Buildings . 9,212,723.19 
Other Real Estate 142,602.88 
Total Resources gx Say hier Sel G66 $3,489,673,319.99 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . : $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 57,476,732.61 





Total Capital Funds $ 317,476,732.61 














General Contingency Reserve eee Poe 37,076,925.13 
, BREED. 0 0 © @ 6. 0-2 02-0 - $3,049,310,013.67 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 51,447,633.09 
Total Deposits . ... ee re 3,100,757,646.76 
Acceptances. . . ...- +--+. ++ $ 9,066,268.84 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for Invest- 
EE. GAGs G6. Ae we OR 8 eis 3,887,271.13 
$  5,178,997.71 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills ........ 196,788.00 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1946 2,700,000.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Expenses, 
mae aes ks ne we ee = 26,286,229.78 
___ 34,362.015.49 
Total Liabilities $3,489,673,319.99 








Securities carried at $546,800,449.09 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. This 
Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and Belgian Branches 
as of June 26, 1946. 





BUGENE W. STETSON W. PALEN CONWAY | 
Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Direetor, Britishe WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and President, Duke Power Company LEWIS GAWTRY 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, American JOHN A. HARTFORD President, 

Cyanamid Company The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

F. W. CHARSKE _—_—_Chairman, Executive (CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND __ President = MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
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CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, CHARLES S. MUNSON | Pre a i 
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WINTHROP M. CRANE io. Dalton, Mass, GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
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STUART M. CROCKER President, EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation of the Board 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the 

Sunderland & Kiendl Board, J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, THOMAS J. WATSON President, 

Campbell Soup Company International Business Machines Corporation 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company Electric Company 

GANO DUNN President, The J. G. ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 

White Engineering Corporation Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
President 
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Building Industry Gearing4 
For Boom 


ITH the housing shortage be- 

ing what it is, sales—for a 

considerable time ahead—will 
be no problem for the manufacturers 
of building materials. Theirs is a ready 
and well-night insatiable market for 
everything they can turn out and the 
key problem is not sales but produc- 
tion. There is not nearly enough of 
everything needed for building—from 
shingles to hardware, from lumber to 
bricks and structural steel, from nails 
to wallboard. While building activity 
is finally getting into stride, there are 
still many bottlenecks: It takes time 





range anywhere from 3 million to 12 
million units. Whatever it will actually 
turn out to be, the fact remains that 
supply companies will be unable to 
meet all demands for the next two 
years or so. It will take that long to 
gear the industry to the requirements 
of even a fair-sized building boom. 
For the more immediate future, the 
building outlook is dominated by the 
Government's emergency program 
(Wyatt Plan), which contemplates 2.7 
million residential housing units by 
the end of 1947, and 1.2 million there- 
of by the end of this year, an overall 





Building Supply Companies 


Book Avge. Net 


Value 1936-39 
i ee... .ecccces $10.14 $ .45 
eo a cet 9.35 1.13 
NL. on cnn ab enaninne 37.25 1,90 
RES as 8 18.12 1.64 
Johns Manville ......... 76.76 4.09 
Lehigh Portland Cement 39.54 1.89 
Lone Star Cement ...... 50.70 3.52 
NR Set cement 16.96 2.41 
Pe, GEER saceccssees 7.41 51 
7 Ee 47.35 1.82 


Per Common Share-——-———~ 


Net Net Recent Div. Div. 
1944 1945 Price 1945 Yield 
$59 §$ 56 20% $ .40 2.0% 

0.71 0.57 33% 50 15 
2.84 1.87 47% 1,25 2.6 
1.38 1,32 39% 90 2.3 
7.33 6.31 150 3.25 2.2 
1.20 0.82 50% 1,00 2.0 
2.17 2.92 81% 2.25 2.8 
1.69 2.20 67% 1,00 15 
0.42 0.51 28 25 0.9 
2.30 2.07 55 1.25 2.3 





to create the necessary abundance of 
builders’ raw materials; and _ skilled 
labor at construction sites is scarce. 
These handicaps are gradually be- 
ing overcome now but for months 
ahead and even at the present initial 
stage of what is hoped to blossom into 
a building boom of many year.’ dura- 
tion, material requirements will be 
pressing and supply inadequate. Nev- 
ertheless, total construction volume 
this year promises to be high and sup- 
ply manufacturers should derive there- 
from profits much above the average 
of the past 15 years. Next year, with 
smoother distribution and less govern- 
ment control, large profits are in sight. 
Estimates of building needs vary 
widely. Government quarters think 
that the country needs some 10 mil- 
lion residential units. Other guesses 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 
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goal to be attained with the help of 
priorities and various subsidies to spur 
the materials supply. Whether attain- 
ment is feasible remains to be seen; 
many doubt it and various features of 
the program have met with consider- 
able criticism. But regardless of its 
success, the building industry is as- 
sured of capacity operations so far as 
materials and labor permit. 

A fair beginning has been made. 
During the first four months in 1946, 
work has been started on some 315,000 
residential units, but the problem is 
to finish what has been begun. Foun- 
dation materials are not nearly as 
scarce as those required for super- 
structures; lumber and building hard- 
ware especially are in extremely short 
supply. This is mainly the result of 
unrealistic price ceilings in the past, 
which tended to throttle production. 
The expectation now is that the entire 
complex of pricing is headed for a 
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satisfactory solution under a revised 
OPA policy which is likely to emerge 
from the current price control tangle, 

Both Government and the building 
industry have an interest in seeing 
this problem solved in a manner con. 
ducive to higher production; failure 
in this respect would doom the hous. 
ing program before it got well started, 


Thus the prospect is for at least ade- g 


quate profit margins on future opera- 
tions. With expanding volume, price- 
cost relationships should be such as to 
permit very satisfactory earnings, aid- 
ed by lower taxes. 

Summing up: Overall needs for 
housing cannot be filled for many 
years and it will prove difficult to 
satisfy even the most pressing require- 
ments in the next two years under the 
emergency housing program. What- 
ever volume of construction will even- 
tuate from here on, it will be big 
enough to assure high profits for the 
building supply manufacturers. De- 
spite high building costs which may 
prove a deterrent to private initiative 
in many instances, the return to a sell- 
ers’ market will be far slower than in 
most other lines, with corresponding 
extension of high profit potentials. 

Under the circumstances, selected 
building supply company shares ap- 
pear promising speculations at current 
market prices and well worth investor 
attention. They should do well mar- 
ketwise as building activity swings 
into high gear and earnings begin to 
reflect the volume expansion now un- 
der way. 


Favorable investor regard for build- 
ing shares finds reflection in present 
high price-earnings ratios (in relation 
to unimpressive 1945 earnings). With 
a prolonged building boom in the of- 


fing, they should continue to sell at~ 


liberal price-earnings ratios (in rela- 
tion to far better future earnings), 
suggesting materially higher price lev- 
els in the future. The shares of the 
companies listed in the accompanying 
tabulation hold above average appeal 
for future price enhancement possibil- 
ties. 
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7 BOOKLETS 


_ Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 











hy qvery-issue service to Forses readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
ed Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
ge Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
le, 154: F.O.B. Los AnceLtes: Compelling 
ng outline of “Reasons Why” great numbers 
ing _ of industrialists and smaller enterprising 
- businesses are establishing plants and out- 
: lets in what, geographically, is the nation’s 
ire _ largest city. Sound data sensibly presented 
us- for those with a “move” on their minds. 
ed. 155: ABC’s or Suippinc THRoucH THE 
de- Am: A clever, sprightly “alphabetical out- 
ra- ™ line” of 26 uses and advantages of shipping 
ce- ' many things by air. Useful information for 
to anyone now using or considering this 
id. freight-moving method. 
156. Lasor Costs From THE INvEsTOR’s 
for Ancte: Major NYSE firm study shows in- 
yestors what the percentage of wages to 
ay sales are in major industries, so security 
to buyers can judge what furthur wage infla- 
re- tion would do to earnings of companies in 
the these categories. 
at: 157. Tue Rooster Crows: General pres- 
en- entation of how one great film producer 
big makes commercial films and the multitude 
the of uses to which they can be put. Interest- 
ing data for those considering such use of 
De- films. 
1ay 
ive 
ell. BUSINESS INFORMATION 
in 
ing. What's Your Problem? 
: _ In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
ted subscribers find a solution to their business 
ap- problems. Simply address your query to 
ent Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
tor tine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
® To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
aa quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
ngs stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
to not answered here will be answered by 
un- mail. 


Q.—We would greatly appreciate it if you 
ild- could tell us of a manufacturer of a cold 
solder or cement that will waterproof a seam 


ent on tin plate. It must be successful enough 
lon to hold gasoline—STANDARD CONTAINER, 
‘ith Inc, Rockaway, N. J. 

of- 


; A.—The following companies man- 
at ufacture solder suitable for your 


ela- purpose: Torrey S. Crane Co., 
3) Plantsville, Conn.; Aetna Smelting 
58) * & Refining Works, 12 Center St., 
lev- Jersey City, N. J.; Belmont Smelt- 
the ing & Refining Works, 320 Belmont 
ing Ave., trooklyn, N. Y. 

eal Q.—We are interested in setting up a 
bil system for rewarding employees for worth- 


While suggestions. Where can we obtain 
complete information about systems which 
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have been used successfully?—Pat Brape 
Company, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


A—Write to Suggestion System 
Associates, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 19 West 
49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—In regard ‘to the Forses article 
“CoLor—Propuction Booster” in the June 
1 issue, could you refer us to some com- 
panies who specialize in color engineering? 
—-Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, IIl. 


A—Color Research [Institute of 
America, 415 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Q.—Under “New Ipbes,” a coin-operated 
radio was described. Where can we get more 
detailed information about making a large 
scale purchase?—WorTHINGTON Pump & 
Macuinery Corp., E. T. Collingsworth, Jr., 
Harrison, N. J. 


A.—Specialty Div., General Electric 
Co., Electronics Dept., Thompson 
Road Plant, Syracuse, New York. 


Q.—Can you tell me where to obtain a 
list of the names and addresses of the Secre- 
tary-Managers of all the Tax Leagues in the 
country ?—W. S. Kung, Raleigh, N. C. 


A—Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Tax 
Institute, 135 S. 36th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Tax Research Foundation, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Gi. 
eS COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Ninth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of forty cents ($.40) 
per share, payable September 10, 1946, 
to stockholders of record August 9, 
1946, at3 P.M 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 








Burroughs 


180TH CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a share 
has been declared upon the stock of 
BurroucHs Appinc Macuine Company, 
payable September 5, 1946, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business July 27, 
1946. 

Detroit, Michigan, 

July 16, 1946. 


Geo. W. Evans, 
Secretary 








The value of ForBEs to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 



































Lehman Brothers 


July 16, 1946. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be. 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer ta, 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus.. 


383,819 Shares 


Reeves Brothers, Inc. 


Common Stock 
($.50 Par Value) 


Price $26.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the 
several Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Commercial Investment Trust 


Incorporated 
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2 STOCKS 
THAT ARE 
OUTSTANDING 


We fully expect these two stocks— 
one in the low-priced bracket and 
one medium-priced—to give an ex- 
cellent account of themselves in the 
period just ahead, 


For an outline of our reasoning, the 
names of the two stocks, the informa- 
tive August Short Interest Barom- 
eter, the complete August Cyclical 
Forecast, and our Bulletins of August 
2, 6, 9 and 13, new readers should 


ee or ae ee $20 
All of the above, with Stock Trend 
Bulletins for six months, plus 1946 
Cycle Forecast for corresponding six 
a ee $55 oO 
All of the above, with Bulletins for 
one year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Fore- 
ee ee ee $1 00 oO 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-81 Springfield 3, Mass. 














Whether 
You Own 
One Share 

ora 


Thousand 
—vead this 
ace: Cook! 


THIS If THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


Wew. EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS .... 


Traders who appreciate the importance 
of full yw yey TODAY'S MAR- 
KET will find this of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down oar understood, 
workable rules. 


SENT ON 13 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 











SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 

837 W. Washington Bivd,, Chicage 7, if. 
Gentiemen: | om $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 doys. 


OPP PRE R EPEC E CEES EPP) 


F-12 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





Bullish Factors Still in Evidence 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES 


AVERAGES 


—[{ RAILROADS }==== 


March 


January February 


A vast majority of investors still re- 
gard equities as preferable to cash. 
Price setbacks remain small and vol- 
ume of trading dwindles on all de- 
clines. 

ClO, AFL and Labor Department 
officials are reported to be operating 
on the that 
“price-control” is dead for all practical 
purposes. The wage-price spiral is 
twisting upward at an accelerated rate. 
Even those near-blind are now able to 
see that inflation is here. 

The shrinking value of the dollar 
continues to be the foremost problem 
confronting American citizens today. 
If the Federal budget cannot be bal- 
anced in a period of full employment 
and high national income such as the 
present, when can it be balanced, with 
a substantial surplus, and the inflation- 
ary fire dampened? 


assumption so-called 


Plumbing its post-war low last Feb- 
ruary (steel strike), industrial produc- 
tion has gradually recovered from 
work stoppage and is now nearly 70% 
above the monthly average of the last 
five peacetime years. Activity in the 
textile industry, often barometric, 
lately eclipsed its wartime peak. High 
and rising aggregate output augurs 
well for profits and dividends. 

American hopes of continued world 
peace have been bolstered by the ac- 





tion of the London Stock Market, 
where the industrial average last 
month scaled new all-time highs. 
Another bullish factor now looming 
is the Congressional election in No- 
vember. Prospect of victory has been 
enhanced by the recent OPA mess, 
Anti-New Deal trend now evident 
should fortify the confidence of in- 
vestors in American enterprise. 


In the bull market of the 1940s to 
date, D-J Railroad stocks have risen 
about 334% per month, on average. 

Corresponding rate of rise in Utili- 
ties, 554%, stems from the fact that 
the latter are in lower brackets. 

Similarly, the rate of but 2.4% for 
Industrials reflects their relatively high 
brackets. 


Steel industry’s monthly production, 
in February less than one-quarter war- 
time peak, has now returned to levels 
somewhat above the 1935-39 average. 
Outlook here is for prolonged upswing, 
which should enhance profit margins 
and outlook for stocks. 


Favorites are: Bethlehem, U. S. 
Steel, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, 
American Rolling Mill, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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© INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Outlook Remains Uncertain 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


At this writing, the fate of the 


OPA is undecided, with attendant 
confusion. 

Money rates for some types of col- 
Jateral.loans have been advanced. Un- 
derwriters have been unable to dispose 
of some new issues. 

This ties up underwriting and bank- 
ing funds. 

Labor unions continue their threats 


_ of various kinds. 


The war ended a year ago. Since 
then, some industries have been able 
to turn out a lot of goods, but many 
important industries, such as motors, 
have merely hobbled along. 

For some time, I have been consist- 
ently advising profit-taking in certain 
groups of stocks which | thought had 
advanced enough. These stocks, of 
course, will rally from time to time, 
but when the bull market is resumed, 
I believe new groups, such as oils, will 
take the lead. 


While there has been buyers’ resist- 


ance in some items, there still lies 


ahead a large demand for articles of 
all kinds. 

I do not believe there will be a pro- 
longed decline in the volume of busi- 
ness generally. 

BULL MARKET PATTERN 

I venture no guess as to when the 
current market setback will run its 
course, but its ending should be logi- 
cally indicated by a dull period. It is 
always difficult to estimate the length 
of a reactionary period in a bull mar- 
ket. For example, a sharp decline oc- 
curred in March, 1926. Some stocks 
dropped violently. It was 12 months 
before the main upswing into new 
highs was resumed. The advance there- 
after continued for more than two 
years, 

All bull markets are not alike. Some 
groups can advance in the latter stage 
of a bull market while others decline. 
For example: Standard & Poor’s re- 
cently published interesting statistics, 
showing that during the last two years 
of the bull market in the 1920’s (the 
entire rise ran from 1921 to 1929), 
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the following groups advanced sub- 
stantially : 
Radio 
Finance companies 
Business equipment 
Electric equipment 
Utilities 
Copper 
Containers 
Chemicals 
Agricultural machinery 
Auto parts and accessories 
Steel 
while the following groups declined or 
did nothing: 
Tobacco 
Leather 
Cotton goods 
Sugar 
Shipbuilding 
Rayon and silk 
Coal 
Woolen goods 


On any further setback in the mar- 
ket, I particularly favor the oils. 
There is a large and growing demand. 
In the low-priced field, Socony-Vacuum 
is one of the best. I also particularly 
favor steels and copper in case of any 
market declines. 

It will interest many readers who 
purchased General Refractories and 
Harbison on my recommendations to 
know that the refractory brick indus- 
try was removed from price control 
some weeks ago. From here on, earn- 
ings should steadily improve. These 
stocks are still attractive, in my 
opinion. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Congratulations 


A. J. Seitz, elected vice-president of 
traffic for the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Leslie B. Worthington, elected presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel Supply Co. 

O. Parker McConas, appointed vice- 
president of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 


Inc. 











TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


A book, which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turning 
points. Price $1. 


ANN 


It is common knowledge the market 
moves in trends. It always has. It 
probably always will. 

Thinking men, who comprehend that 
basic truth, are in a position to profit 
consistently. A strategy to capitalize 
on it consists of keeping market funds 
in tune with the trend in force. 

“Trend-Appreciation Profits”—outlines 
a policy for judging market trend turn- 
ing points... not perfectly, but with 
reasonable accuracy. The principle of 
analysis is based on a factual measure- 
ment of Dollar-value Gains recorded by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
bought;” and Dollar-value Losses given 
up by stocks showing the effects of “‘be- 
ing sold.” The relative strength of 
= and SELLING is thereby com- 
pared. 

The book also explains a method of 


LUULULAL ULL, 


wh 


determining factual Gain and Loss In- 
dexes of Individual Stocks .. . Objective 
—to help eliminate sluggish issues and 
select stocks which appear likely to per- 
form better than the market in general. 

Current Reports—providing up-to-date 
information on the above are included 
with the book. 


Perhaps you will find you can ad- 
vantageously use this factual in- 
formation to help supplement your 
own market policy in the period 
ahead, 
Ask for Report F-52 
“Trend Appreciation Profits” 
will be included. Price $1 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 


New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, N. Y. 








Where your funds are concerned 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


Should be your first concern! 
va 


. . . in STANDARD FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION you get— 


the sound management which assures the 
wise investment of your funds under the 
direction of these officers and directors. 


* 


C. S. Dykstra—Provost at University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Geo. M. Eason—Past President, National 
Savings and Loan League 

Norman M. Lyon—Captain, U.S.N.R. 

C. C. McKee—Engineer,, Department of 
Water and Power 

Dwight W. 
and Loe 


b 
E. Bailey Webb—Physician and Surgeon 


* 


In Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association your savings earn the highest 
current rate—2',%—and are federally in- 
sured up to $5,000 for each account. In- 
vestments made by the 10th of the month 
earn from the Ist. 


Mig, Wit 


President 


Stephenson—Attorney, Loeb 
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STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 S. OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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PREFERRED 
STOCKS 


with yields ups to 8.2% 


H™ CAN you increase your in- 
come with reasonable safety? 
Current UNITED Report recom- 
mends 8 Preferred Stocks with 
yields from 3.3% to 8.2% as the 
most attractive issues for purchase 
from UNITED'S “Supervised 
List” of 30 Preferred Stocks. 


BEST STOCKS FOR 2nd HALF 


This same Report also gives analyses and 
new buying advices on 10 common stocks 
selected as among the most attractive for 
market appreciation during the balance 
of the year. 


Send today for this Mid-Year 
Forecast Issue FM-41 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St wg: Boston 16, Mass. 
WHY WAIT? 


Why let uncertainty about your proper 
market course ruin your chances of par- 
ticipation in future market upsurges? In- 
stead, why not enter your order immediately 
for the complete Gartley Weekly Forecast 
Service, 





3 months’ Forecasts...... $25.00 1 
6 months’ Forecasts...... 42.50 1 
1 year’s Forecasts........ 75.00 12 


Any of the above includes brief survey of 
your present holdings with specific buy and 
sell suggestions calculated to protect your 
capital from the adverse effects of holding 
the wrong stocks, as well as to accelerate 
the effect of holding the right stocks. Also 
current issue of RVR (Relative Velocity 
Ratings). 


SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER: 


Current issue plus the next five issues, which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
financial phase investors may experience for a 
long time to come... ; 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
68 William Street, New York City 








Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs nation- 
wide attention of influen- 
tial investors in finance 
and industry to your 


company. 
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INVESTORS League 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIp 
NON-PARTISAN 





B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B. A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSEL, 








League Starts Advertising Campaign 


HE advertisement reprinted below 

is one of a series now being pub- 
lished in leading newspapers through- 
out the country. League members— 
and others interested in furthering this 
Cause—who wish to reproduce and 
pay for this—or a similar—advertise- 
ment in their local newspapers, are 
urged to do so. A letter to League 
headquarters will supply all the neces- 
sary details. 


Double Taxation 


Round Table Luncheon Clinics op 
Double Taxation are being planned, to 
be held concurrently across the nation, 
for October 23rd, to consolidate the 
efforts and support of the 15,000,000 
stockholders to work for elimination 
of double taxation. B. A. Javits, 
Chairman of the Committe on Double 
Taxation, will be glad to send infor. 
mation as to how you can help, 












® Millions of Americans who own 
securities, insurance and who have 
bank accounts have no means of 
making their collective. wishes 
known to labor, management and 
Government. They have no voice 
in calling strikes, in making set- 
tlements or in fighting unfair legis- 
lation, except by ineffective in- 
dividuai action. Numbers mean 
strength—and the strength of or- 
ganized investors must be made 
fele if their wellbeing is to be 
protected. 


THERE iS A WAY OUT NOW 


For nearly four years the IN- 
VESTORS LEAGUE has been 
growing in every State in the 
union. Thousands have joined the 
League. But many more thousands 
are needed to combat the organized 
lobbying of those who seek to 
destroy investors’ savings. The 
League has done much to help this 
grave situation by helping to have 
the Excess Profits Law repealed... 
by aiding the passage of restrictive 
































INVESTORS - 


where is your 
picket line? 





measures against Petrillo, etc. 
Right now the League, through its 
office in Washington—staffed by a 
full-time legal advisor—is seeking 
repeal of double taxation (taxing 
dividends twice) . . . and by urg- 
ing the passage of laws to restrict 
the unfair domination of govern- 
ment and industry by labor. 


ACT NOW— 
MAKE YOUR VOICE HEARD! 


Join the League today—team up 
with investors everywhere who 
seel. justice in the protection of 
the savings invested in American 
enterprise. If you are a stockholder, 
or bondholder, own insurance or 
have a bank account, your place is 
beside your fellow-investors in the 
League. Contribute as much as 
you can... distribute as much 
literature as you can... give as 
much time as you can. But do it 
NOW! In the opinion of League 
counsel contributions are deducti- 
ble from your income tax. 


i i ee 

Investors League, Inc. z 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. ¥. : 
$ 5—Associate $100—Sustaining 
Investors Member [J Member i 
$10—Active a Up to Seen i 
Le In uting Member 
ague, c. $25—Cooperating i 
Member () 

8. C. Forbes, President ¥ 
BHAMIB ooo cess cccccessccccccssccccsccccccccceces i 
B. A, Javits, Vice-President (Please PRINT NAME clearly) P 
end Geseral Counsel Se SAR A PN Oe eA t 
175 Fitth Ave., Mew York City a s i 
1408 . séeensieas bnens nes bbenbiuses<iedes i 
DI cL seshuvtosbeacamvasd swabdenechinnddkus i 

Washington Office, National 3050 Any investor may affiliate with the League by 

signing application and sending in any amount. 
Membership Card and Monthly Bulletin sent g 

to all Members. 
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B.C. Forbes’ Forecast 
(Continued from page 33) 


knew. Housewives suffer worst. Except 
potatoes, almost every kind of food is 
intensely scarce, and calls for coupons. 
Fats for cooking—and substitutes— 
are practically unobtainable. Women 
also are wholly unable to clothe them- 
selves, or their families, on the points 
allowed. Every item of apparel—except 
hats—is heavily couponed. 

The men gripe constantly over in- 
ability to get enough clothes and 
shoes. Cigarettes (“fags”) are usually 
sold slyly from under the counter— 
a la some items in America—to fa- 
yored customers. Matches ditto. Beer 
is quickly sold out in most pubs and 
other places; and the quality, vehe- 


mently condemned, is reminiscent of 
our “near beer” of prohibition days. 
Scotch whisky is as scarce as with us, 
and beyond the purse of all but the 
dwindling number of well-to-do. (With 
the result that drunkenness, formerly 
shockingly common, especially in large 
industrial cities, is rarely seen. In 
Glasgow on Saturday night the con- 
trast between now and pre-war as- 
tounded me.) Despite greater sobriety, 
it is significant of the deteriorated 
mental and spiritual state of the Brit- 
ish rank-and-file that crime is mount- 
ing unconsciunably. Even murder, for- 
merly infrequent, is becoming rife, to 
the consternation of thoughtful citi- 
zens. 

That war is hell has been demon- 
strated in Britain infinitely more tragi- 





cally than in America. Appalling 
though the physical destruction, the 
loss of life, the financial toll has been, 
most appalling of all, in my judgment, 
has been the spiritual havoc. One can 
charitably attribute to sheli-shock the 
saddening post-war change that has 
befallen the British working classes, 
and hope and pray that Britons will 
effect such a complete comeback that 
they will again become an example to 
the world, exercising a noble role in 
aiding mankind to build a_ better 
world. Meanwhile, the $3,750,000,000 
U.S. loan to Britain should contribute 
importantly to international, but espe- 
cially to British recovery. 


In next issue: Will the Labor Government 
last? 





FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


ApraHAM & Co.: The patient holder of 
the preferred shares of Cities Service may 
ultimately expect to receive ample satisfac- 
tion of his claims. The common shares, al- 
though quite speculative, also appear to offer 
interesting possibilities for the future. 

H. Hentz & Co.: While speculative in 
character, the favorable outlook for profits, 


bolstered by the greatly strengthened posi- 
tion of the metal stamping industry, gives 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp. a good meas- 
ure of appeal for long term capital appre- 
ciation. 

Kaiser & Co.: We feel Marchant Calcu- 
latir.g Machine Co. is reasonably priced, and 
offers an opportunity for representation in 
a fine growth situation where expanding 
earnings and higher dividends are expected. 

Peter P. McDermott & Co.: With the 
outlook good for abundant credit and ad- 
vancing prices, booming industry and fast- 
moving goods, in both domestic and foreign 
channels, the common stocks of busy com- 
panies should feel the impacts of business 
movement. The stock market, being the 
barometer that measures, by price, the myri- 
ad influences affecting business, is most 
likely to go higher, because stocks represent 
partnership in business, and private enter- 
prise seems on its way toward more pros- 
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STOCK TREND SERVICE 


announces that its 


FUND MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


is now prepared to take on a few additional accounts 
(preferably funds of more than $50,000). Full information 
on request. 





We are pleased also to announce that 


LT. COL. H. N. SEARLES 


now released from the Army, has been appointed to direct 
our Fund Management Accounts. 


Address inquiries to 
Fund Management Division F-81 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


MASSACHUSETTS 














perous times than it has ever experienced. 

Paine, Wepser, Jackson & Curtis: All 
signs seem to point to a gradual disintegra- 
tion of the fears and doubts that lately have 
been primarily responsible for the decline 
in stock prices. Recent developments within 
one or two of the major political groups 
augur favorably for a change in the Con- 
gressional balance of power this Autumn. 
Stock accumulation at these levels is still 
suggested. 

SHEARSON, HAMMILL & Co.: Inasmuch as 
doubts are increasing as to the stability of 
current market levels on top of four and a 
fraction years of steady rise, prudent in- 
vestors should continue to modify portfolios 
in the direction of higher quality. 








One Scottish Story — FREE 


A party of tourists were en- 
joying the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon. A native passing by was 
asked by the driver of the car: 

“T say, neighbor, can you tell 
us what caused this terrible 
gorge?” 

“Well, they say a Scotsman 
once owned a ranch near here, 
and one day he lost a golf ball 
down a gopher hole.” 


When you’ve had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller— B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, 
the two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


Every human soul is of infinite 
value, eternal, free; no human being, 
therefore, is so placed as not to have 
within his reach, in himself and oth- 
ers, objects adequate to infinite en- 
deavor. —ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 


Omit a few of the most abstruse 
sciences, and mankind’s study of man 
occupies nearly the whole field of lit- 
erature. The burden of history is what 
man has been; of law, what he does; 
of physiology, what he is; of ethics, 
what he ought to be; of revelation, 
what he shall be. 

—GEORGE FINLAYSON. 


True popularity is not the popular- 
ity which is followed after, but the 
popularity which follows after. 

—Lorp MANSFIELD. 


It is pleasant to observe how free 
the present age is in laying taxes on 
the next. “Future ages shall talk of 
this; they shall be famous to all pos- 
terity”; whereas their time and 
thoughts will be taken up about pres- 
ent things, as ours are now.—SwWIFT. 


Greatness stands upon a precipice, 
and if prosperity carries a man ever 
so little beyond his poise, it overbears 
and dashes him to pieces. —SENECA. 


Proverbs are in the world of thought 
what gold coin is in the world of busi- 
ness—great value in small compass, 
and equally current among all people. 
Sometimes the proverb may be false, 
the coin counterfeit, but in both cases 
the false proves the value of the true. 


—D. Marcu. 


Real life is, to most men,.a long 
second-best, a perpetual compromise 
between the ideal and the possible; 
but the world of pure reason knows 
no compromise, no practical limita- 
tions, no barrier to the creative activ- 
ity. —BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


If a rich man is proud of his wealth, 
he«should not be praised until it is 
known how he employs it.—Socrates. 
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Reprove not, in their wrath, excited 
men; good counsel comes all out of 
season then; but when their fury is 
appeased and past, they will perceive 
their faults, and mend at last. When 
he is cool and calm, then utter it. 

—RANDOLPH. 


Either I will find a way, or I will 
make one. —Sir P. Sipney. 


WORK! 


If you are poor—work. 
If you are rich—continue to work. 
If you are happy—keep right on work- 
ing. 
Idleness gives room for 
doubt and fears. 
If disappointments come—work. 
If sorrow overwhelms you and loved 
ones seem not true—work. 
If health is threatened—work. 
When faith falters and reason fails— 
just work. 
When dreams are shattered and hope 
seems dead—work. ' 
Work as if your life was 
in peril. It really is. 
Whatever happens or matters—work. 
Work faithfully—work with faith. 
Work is the greatest material remedy 
available. 
Work will cure both mental and physi- 
cal afflictions. 
—From “THE SILENT PARTNER.” 


Practise in life whatever you pray 
for, and God will give it to you more 
abundantly. —PUuSsEY. 


“One soweth and another reapeth” 
is a verity that applies to evil as well 
as good. —Georce E.ior. 





A TEXT 


This is the day which the 

Lord hath made; we will 

rejoice and be glad in it. 
—Psatms 118-24. 


Sent in by C. H. Campbell, 
Chicago, Ill. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Every one of us, unconsciously, 
works out a personal philosophy of 
life, by which we are guided, inspired, 
and corrected, as time goes on. It is 
this philosophy by which we measure 
out our days, and by which we adver. 
tise to all about us the man, or woman, 
that we are. .. . It takes but a brief 
time to scent the life philosophy of 
anyone. It is defined in the conversa 
tion, in the look of the eye, and in the 
general mien of the person. It has no 
hiding place. It’s like the perfume of 
the flower—unseen, but known almost 
instantly. It is the possession of the 
successful, and the happy. And it can 
be greatly embellished by the absorp. 
tion of ideas and experiences of the 
useful of this earth. 

—Georce MATTHEW Apams, 


The fears of one class of men are 
not the measure of the rights of an- 
other. —BANCROFT, 


The intellectual content of religions 
has always finally adapted itself to 
scientific and social conditions after 
they have become clear. . . . For this 
reason I do not think that those who 
are concerned about the future of a 
religious attitude should trouble them- 
selves about the conflict of science with 
traditional doctrines. —JoHN Dewey. 


Always vote for a principle, though 
you vote alone, and you may cherish 
the sweet reflection that your vote is 
never lost. —JOHN Quincy ADAMS. 


If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cot- 
tages princes’ palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his own instruc: 
tions; I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of 
the twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ing. —SHAKESPEARE. 


To reform a man, you must begin 
with his grandmother. 
—Victor Huco. 


All experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. 

—JEFFERSON. 


In response to many requests from readers, # 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here ~ 
have been published in book form. Price $2 * 


FORBES 














Tur MIDWEST, 

for a century Amer- 

ica’s greatest producer 

of Agricultural Wealth, is 

forging rapidly to the front 

as a new Land of Industry. Bles- 

sed with natural resources second 

to none, it offers unexcelled opportun- 

ities for industries to progress and prosper. 

The Midwest has energetic, progressive people; 

healthful climate; fertile soil; abundant power resources; 

raw materials in infinite variety; and transportation of unsurpassed 
efficiency, over a, vast network of railroads, of which an important link is 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


To the many industries now on its lines in 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, and 
to the many other industries seeking advantageous 
locations in the Midwest, the M. & St. L. Railway 
offers Fast, Dependable Freight Service. 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 


General Offices: 


NORTHWESTERN BANK 
BUILDING 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Ice Cream for Everybody 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE ON THE JOB! 


A BILLION gallons of delicious, healthful ice cream —twice 
as much as ever before —that's the ice cream industry's goal. 

“Make mine vanilla! "—Yes, about half the new total will 
be America's favorite. About 170,000,000 gallons will be 
chocolate. An estimated 140,000,000 pounds of fruits will 
be used—including 60,000,000 pounds of strawberries. And 
17,000,000 pounds of nuts. 

America’s ice cream is produced by more than 6,200 manu- 
facturers —iaasters of flavor, blending and texture — masters, 
too, when it comes to delivering the creamy goodness of their 
freezers with all the smoothness, flavor and nourishment intact. 

"Masters ef Delivery!” That's where thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks play their part. And bow they play their part! 

These trucks perform so efficiently that for the last 15 years 
more heavy-duty Internationals have served American com- 


Tine in Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 


merce and industry than any other make. 
Built in all types and sizes—there is a rugged, dependable 
International to do the work—no matter what the job. 
And when it comes to track service, International provides 
the industry's outstanding facilities—available everywhere 
from International Branches and thousands of International — 
Dealers. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © 


180 North Michigan Ave .ve Chicago /, Illinois 
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e Other International Harvester Products: 
ra FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER . . . REFRIGERATION 
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INTERNATIONAL’ Trucks 





